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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


I< every English week a general cessation or slowing-down of work is 


caused by the traditional, though not necessarily religious, observance 

of Sunday; and the month of August usually has a very similar effect 
upon the English year. Thousands of people are away “ on holiday ” and 
the tempo of business slackens. 

This frustrating interlude must be attributed, like so much else, to our 
national climate, because it is widely thought that the latter provides each 
year a fairly definite, if limited, period of fine weather. Holidays cannot 
be effectively staggered if everyone wants to go at more or less the same 
time; and August has undoubtedly retained its popularity, in spite of its 
many and determined efforts to disillusion the public. 


Storm and Flood 


hen year it has certainly made such an effort with a vengeance. There 
has been heavy rain in most parts of the country, and the little Devon- 
shire port of Lynmouth was overwhelmed in a torrent during the night of 
August 15. We join in offering our deep sympathy to the victims, and 
more especially to the bereaved. But we must also remark that the news- 
papers gave rather too much of their restricted space to their coverage of 
this local disaster. We are living in a sinister and momentous age, and 
the Press cannot afford to lose its sense of proportion. 


A Darkening Sky 


S a nation, we are peculiarly prone to make-believe. In the years 

leading up to the outbreak of war in 1939 it was almost impossible 
to persuade people to take the danger seriously, or even to be aware that 
a real danger existed. At the present moment the same obliviousness is 
evident, only now the danger is twofold—military and economic. We are 
threatened by the vast warlike preparations and aggressive activities of 
Russia, China and their satellites; and we are also in imminent peril of 
economic collapse. Moreover, the two perils blend and merge, because 
Communism can attack us, and is attacking us, by economic as well as 
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by military means. Communist shop-stewards are working just as 
purposefully and just as effectively for our undoing on the home front, 
as are Communist soldiers on the battle front in Korea. Until this fact 
is completely understood, by politicians and public alike, there can be 
no hope of a national effort to resist and destroy the enemy. 


Appeasement Lives Again 


OWEVER hard we try to convince ourselves that the Government is 

fully alive to the industrial menace, we are always left with the uncom- 
fortable feeling that the spirit which now prevails is that of Mr. Micawber. 
The Prime Minister, for all his genius, cannot be expected to appreciate 
all that has been happening in the trade unions in recent years; and 
among high-ranking Ministers we are afraid there are some, in key 
positions, whose instinct in a crisis is to make soothing speeches and hope 
for the best. It seems, indeed, that the policy of appeasement, which 
cost the country (and incidentally the Conservative Party) so very dear 
in the ’ thirties, has now transferred itself from the foreign to the domestic 
sphere. 


Show-down with the Unions. Inevitable 


HEN we hear described as a “ truce” the skilful arrangement at 

Southsea, whereby the leaders of the engineering and shipbuilding 
unions put the onus of further action regarding their wage claim on the 
employers, we are reminded very forcibly of the Munich mentality. 
There can be no genuine truce with people who are determined to under- 
mine the British—or, as they would call it, the “ capitalist °—economy. 
In his presidential address at the Southsea meeting Mr. Brotherton, who 
later proposed the “ compromise” resolution, uttered the following 
words: 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer argues that wage increases would lead 
to price increases... and unemployment would follow. But the cost 
of wage increases need not be passed on to the consumer. Mr. Butler 
should be campaigning for price reductions out of inflated profits, and 
should not complain if workers try to defend their interests in the face of 
a Budget which . . . transferred purchasing power from the working class 
to the higher income groups. 


When a supposedly reasonable trade unionist can talk like this, at a 
moment when moderation and factual fairness are above all things 
needed, there is little cause to hope that a show-down with the unions 
can be avoided. In fact we have been forced to conclude that it is 
inevitable. 


Change of Policy 


E would prefer not to comment in any detail, at this stage, on the 
new arms policy which Mr. Churchill announced during the 
economic debate at the end of July. Detailed comment is anyway impos- 
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sible, because the policy itself was only stated in outline, and without 
figures. We can, however, draw our readers’ attention to the article this 
month by Mr. M. G. Ionides, who writes with great authority on the 
aircraft industry. It will be noted that Mr. Ionides bases his argument— 
which seems to coincide with that on which the Government has acted— 
on the assumption that a major war is now less likely than before to break 
out “in the calculable future.”” While we greatly admire Mr. Ionides’s 
article in many other ways, we are bound to say that we are alarmed at 
that assumption. 


Mr. Kennedy’s Broadcast 


_AST month we remarked upon the misrepresentation—and worse— 
to which our Allies were being subjected in regard to the Korean war. 
Since then we have read two broadcasts, which appeared as the two 
leading features in the Listener for August 14, and which have not con- 
tributed at all to our peace of mind. 
The first was by a Mr. Edgar Kennedy and was entitled ““ Dr. Syngman 
Rhee’s Aims in Korea.” It closed with the following words: 


I personally believe that, in spite of all they have received from the west, 
the majority of Koreans would vote for a regime like the one in the north 
if they had absolutely free elections and were not threatened by Rhee’s 
police squads. I do not feel myself that these votes would be cast for 
communism. They would simply be Korea’s expression—which is part 
of the Asiatic expression—of her rejection of continued western inter- 
ference. 


Mr. Kennedy returned last year from Korea, where he had been serving 
with the U.N. Civil Assistance Command. He has published a book 
called Mission to Korea, which we have not yet read; but his broadcast 
does not encourage us to feel that his book can be very authoritative. 
One fact alone should be enough to cast grave doubt upon the credibility 
of his final assertion. Between 1946 and 1949 the number of North 
Korean refugees—most of them peasants—who fled to South Korea was 
about two million. 

We understand that the B.B.C. producer of Mr. Kennedy’s broadcast 
made no attempt to check his credentials with the United Nations before 
allowing him to air his views in the Home Service! 


Another Curious Talk 


HE second feature which engaged our attention was a talk, also in 

the Home Service, by Mr. W. Grigor McClellard—a gentleman whose 
normal range of activity is that of a business-man in Newcastle, but who 
recently attended the International Economic Conference in Moscow 
and was there invited by the Chinese delegation to extend his journey to 
Peking. The subject of his broadcast was “ Two Communist Capitals,” 
and he certainly gives a pretty picture of the Communist way of life— 
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especially in China. The bias of his talk may have been unintentional, 
but it is quite unmistakable. 

He describes the May Day celebrations in Peking, which reminded him 
of *‘ London at the time of a royal wedding ”’ or “‘ the atmosphere when 
Newcastle United bring home the F.A. Cup.”” Mao Tse-Tung and his 
colleagues watched the May Day parade, but “‘ Mrs. Mao was not up 
there beside him. Women have to make their own mark... .” On 
another occasion Mr. McClelland “ asked one old peasant when he had 
got the metal tools he was carrying. ‘ Two years ago,’ he said, ‘ after the 
liberation.’ The general impression was that “ the old Chinese habit 
of politeness made such an attractive combination with the new Com- 
munist-cult of frankness.” 

Is it right that a talk of this kind should be broadcast by a public cor-° 
poration, which holds a monopoly of the British air? 


Africa Too 


O much for the “ spoken word ” on Korea and China; but we cannot 

leave this subject without referring to some recent broadcasts on Africa. 
A Third Programme series on the theme of “ Partnership in Africa ” has 
surprised and annoyed us. The opening talk by Lord Hailey was unexcep- 
tionable, if uninspiring. ‘The next was by a West Indian professor and 
contained some serious misstatements on the British record in Africa. 
There followed a number of muddled and muddling contributions by 
people whose qualifications to instruct the “‘ thinking ”’ British public. on 
Africa we have been unable to discover. On August 11 one Peter 
Abrahams delivered a talk in which he described a “ pilgrimage ” under- 
taken by him to the Ngong Hills (which overlook the Masai Reserve as 
well as Nairobi and a large area of white settlement). His companions on 
this pilgrimage were Mr. Jomo Kenyatta, who has served his apprentice- 
ship in Moscow, and Mr. Koinange, who is another prominent leader of 
anti-Government and anti-settler agitation in Kenya. 


The Governors Must Act 


oe the end of the broadcast Mr. Koinange was described as 
turning his face towards Mount Kenya and uttering a prayer to “ the 
God of Abraham and the God of Isaac,’ which was in essence nothing 
but a demand for the complete expropriation of the white man from the 
Kenya Highlands. And Mr. Abrahams concluded with the following 
comment: 


There was nothing more to say then: there is nothing more to say now, 
except that I left Kenya feeling there was desperately little time left for 
God to grant the old chief’s prayer. 

Having quoted which we, in our turn, have “‘ nothing more to say ”’ on 
this subject. The public must judge and the new Governors of the B.B.C. 
must act. 
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The Fall of King Farouk 


T has been manifest for some time that if the King of Egypt lost the 

life-belt of the Army he would himself be lost. Little more than a 
month ago that moment came; and within a matter of hours King 
Farouk, after signing away his powers, was forced to sign away his 
Throne. 

The collapse of any monarchy must in principle be painful to a people 
like the British, who are monarchist to the core. While therefore we are 
forced to admit that King Farouk had completely forfeited that love and 
confidence of his people which he had held in earlier years and which, with 
better advisers, he would assuredly have retained, we are glad that 
Egypt’s new rulers have preserved the form of monarchy and that a 
Regency Council is to perform the monarch’s.functions until young 
King Fuad comes of age—though what may be his prospect of succeeding 
eighteen years hence is beyond all computation to-day. 


General Neguib 


HE leader of the revolution, General Neguib, is an unknown man, 

though something may be gathered from his background and some- 
thing also from the quiet efficiency and wisdom which have marked his 
actions in a situation of great complexity, demanding quick decisions 
against political forces very formidably entrenched. It is said that his 
father was Egyptian and his mother at least partly Sudanese; that he was 
educated at Gordon College, Khartoum; and that he was later A.D.C. 
for a time to the Governor-General of the Sudan. 

So far, then, as background goes, General Neguib may be better fitted 
than any previous ruler of Egypt to harmonize the destinies of Egypt and 
the Sudan. If he achieves this, he will make himself the head of a very 
considerable Middle Eastern power, second only to Turkey in military 
consequence, and second only to Pakistan in the orthodox Islamic world. 
But speculation on the external effects of the revolution will be idle until 
the General has proved his statesmanship and staying power at home. 


A Revolutionary Programme 


ja extent and character of the military group behind him is still, 
for instance, completely unknown; we can only say that up to the 
present it has shown itself radical in opinion, efficient in action, and 
strong in popular esteem. It is clear that the older leaders of the Wafd 
counted on resuming control of the countty’s destinies as a natural 
sequel to the dethronement and banishment of the King; and equally 
clear that what they expected was very different from what they found. 
General Neguib is evidently resolved to close the long era of pashadom 
and land-owner rule, which the Palace had buttressed to its own doom. 
Land is to be redistributed, incomes highly taxed, and corruption in high 
places exposed and punished ruthlessly. This radical programme has 
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naturally excited the most bitter antagonism; it will be resisted with every 
weapon in the armoury of the old political regime. 


Reaction and Violence 


OW easily mob violence may once again be roused has been demon- 

strated by the rioting of workers at cotton mills near Alexandria. 
This outbreak seems unquestionably to have been political in origin. 
The General had the ringleaders tried by court-martial within forty-eight 
hours, and they have suffered exemplary punishment; but the necessity 
for such displays of power has made it manifest that the military authors 
of the coup d’état will have to govern the whole country with a very 
rigorous hand, if they are to safeguard their own position and achieve 
their political aims. 


An Egyptian Ataturk? 


T present General Neguib is governing through the medium of a 
ivilian cabinet in which the Prime Minister, Ali Maher, is not only a 
capable’and determined administrator, but an old political hand. This 
consortium has produced a sensible Budget and seems also to be united 
on the very drastic programme of land reform. But the towns are hot- 
beds of xenophobia and nationalism in its most inflammable form; and 
it will be hard for any Government to retain the goodwill of the urban 
masses which seriously attempts to save Egypt from the demagogy, 
political profligacy and corruption which the Wafd have used as their 
instruments of power. 

To achieve this purification General Neguib will need the strength and 
capacity of an Ataturk. He has not put a foot wrong so far, and we 
trust that Egypt.may have found in him a national leader of the quality 
required to give her stability, prosperity and peace. Her patient peasants 
deserve it, and they can count now, as always in the past, on British 
goodwill. ' 


Progress in Syria 


HE opportunity and the danger in General Neguib’s present situa- 

tion are vividly illustrated by recent events in Syria and Persia, both 
Middle Eastern countries with points of strong resemblance to Egypt. 
In Syria Colonel Sheshekli, leader of the third military coup d’état which 
that country has undergone in five years, seems to be purging its adminis- 
trative system and introducing radical measures of land reform with 
striking success and in comparative calm. Syria’s problems are by no 
means as complex or as difficult as Egypt’s; but the progress achieved by 
Sheshekli as the driving power. behind at least a facade of civilian govern- 
ment is of good omen for Neguib’s like-minded experiment. 
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The Moral 


HE moral of all this, which we must take to heart in the West, is 

that in both countries the forms of democracy and parliamentary 
government have been nothing more than forms; that Western associa- 
tion with the wealthy land-owning class, which used those forms for its 
own protection and enrichment, was a gift to Communist propaganda 
highly prejudicial to Western interests; and that we should welcome 
genuine social reform in the Arab States, whatever form it may take, 
provided only that it is not a surrender to Communist ascendancy. 

Too much insistence cannot be placed upon that moral because, 
despite Mr. Bevin’s understanding of and frequent reference to it, it has 
since the end of the War been completely neglected by our diplomacy in 
the Middle East. In Persia, for instance, Mr. Morrison’s weakness and 
incomprehension were abysmal; for he declared from the outset of the 
trouble in Persia that the oil dispute was an issue which could be left to 
negotiation between the Company and the Persian Government. To 
treat Persia’s main source of revenue, on which all social progress 
depends, as no more than an oil company interest, to be confided to com- 
pany directors without political responsibility or experience, was to throw 
both Persia and our vital stake in Persia to the wolves—and wolves, of all 
descriptions, have made good use of the licence bestowed on them. 


Teheran Out of Control 


T is impossible to be sure, at the time of writing, what is really hap- 

pening in Teheran. All we know is that Prime Minister Mossadek, 
having succeeded in winning a general election on the usual farcical 
terms, succeeded also in persuading the Mejliss to vote him dictatorial 
powers. But he does not appear to be able to count on the support of 
the powerful religious leader, Mullah Kashani, who was elected Speaker, 
or even to have the means of preventing recurrent riot and bloodshed 
in the streets of the capital. Furthermore, after a long series of fainting 
fits which had come to be regarded as purely diplomatic in origin, it 
seems that he is now really a victim to extreme physical debility. 

In Persia, therefore, as in Egypt and Syria, the Army may prove to be 
the only force capable of rescuing the country from political and economic 
collapse; and Persia has in the past shown so amazing a capacity for 
recovery on the brink of utter ruin that the necessary leader may possibly 
even now appear. 


A Feeble King 


HAT we may in any case regard as fairly certain is that there is 
neither sufficient nerve nor force of character in the Shah. He has 
been generous in the distribution of Crown lands, but that will not help 
the Persian peasant in the absence of firm, progressive government, 
which he is clearly unable to secure. Having at first rejected Mossadek’s 
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demand for the ministerial post controlling (or purporting to control) the 
Army, and made the aged Qavam-es-Saltaneh Prime Minister, he sur- 
rendered within twenty-four hours to riot in Teheran and simply deserted 
his nominee. 

The officer corps cannot have retained respect for so vacillating and 
unreliable a master; but we are reluctant to believe that it will allow the 
well-organized Communist forces to seize power. It should now be 
British policy, publicly declared, to guarantee as rapid as possible a 
re-establishment of the oil industry, on terms acceptable to Persian national 
pride, in support of any government which can save Persian independence 
from the rapidly growing menace of Communist imperialism. 


A Gesture from Canada 


E welcome warmly the statement made by the Canadian Minister 
of Defence Production on forthcoming free deliveries to this country 
under Mutual Aid. Mr. Howe announced that, in addition to sending 
Britain 150 million dollars worth of free equipment, Canada would also 


be lodging 100 million dollars worth of orders with British factories; and. 


he went on to say: 


The Canadian Government is prepared to do more for Britain than for 
any other country in the world. We would do almost anything to help to 
balance United Kingdom trade. 

The importance of this declaration is great for two reasons: namely, 
that until it was made the Canadian Government had been suspected of 
some lack of enthusiasm for the forthcoming Conference of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers—which will take place in London in November— 
and that this alleged indifference seemed strange in the light of Canada’s 
trade relations with Britain and the whole sterling area. 


Canada’s Trade Balance 


ERE, for instance, are the latest figures available for Canadian trade 

generally. From an adverse balance of 339-8 million dollars in the 
first six months of 1951 Canada has advanced to a favourable balance of 
162-4 million dollars in the first six months of the present year. This 
represents a swing to her advantage of over 500 million dollars, and she 
owes two-fifths of it to her trade with Britain, which has exported 80 
millions less to her, while importing from her over 100 millions more, in 
the first six months of 1952 as compared with the same period last year. 
Since the coming Conference will certainly be dealing with the develop- 
ment of complementary trade in the sterling area, it is difficult to see how 
Canada can fail to take a lively interest in its proceedings. 


Constructive as Opposed to— 


ANY Canadians in politics and business are very conscious of the 
need for interest. Mr. Drew, for instance, the leader of the Conser- 
vative Opposition in the Federal Parliament, has repeatedly urged the 
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Canadian Government to call a Commonwealth Economic Conference on 
its own initiative; and he has been warmly supported by important organs 
such as the Toronto Globe and Mail, which has pointed out that many 
matters, including “ the distribution of man-power, team-work in the pro- 
duction of munitions, and the development of resources,” are ripe for 
discussion, provided Canadian Ministers will go to London “ as believers 
in the Commonwealth.” Now as always there is in Canada a powerful 
weight of opinion behind that constructive view, and it appears to be 
gaining ground. 


Little Canadianism 


al it is also true that for a long time past there has been support for 
a spécies of “* Little Canadianism,” which shrinks from Commonwealth 
co-operation in any form, because it does not even now appreciate the 
opportunity for leadership which Canada’s world status has given her. 
There are many ingredients in this sentiment, and they need to be justly 
appreciated in other parts of the Commonwealth, if grave misunder- 
_ Standing is to be dispelled. . 

One element in it is, of course, an instinct of isolationism which remains 
much stronger in Canada than in the United States. All North America 
has long been one in this respect—that its geographical position, combined 
with enormous natural wealth and a rising tide of prosperity, has given 
its inhabitants a very natural desire to be left alone and to leave the Old 
World to stew in its own juice. In Australia and New Zealand that spirit 
of detachment from outside problems has been rudely shaken by the 
activities of Japan in recent years and by the new menace of Asiatic 
Communism. Even in South Africa the Communist danger compels a 
certain measure of extravertedness. But Canada shares the North 
American continent with the greatest power in the modern world; and 
it would have been out of nature if this fact had not exercised a potent 
influence upon her attitude towards the world at large. The parochialism 
of the Province of Quebec is another factor in the case, but one which can 
easily be exaggerated—not least by politicians of British stock who have 
never taken the trouble to learn the French language! 


A Call to Greatness 


LT sen all this is taken into account, Mr. Howe’s declaration seems a 
heartening prelude to the coming Commonwealth Conference. He 
made it, moreover, at a very useful time; for certain Liberal newspapers in 
Canada have been writing as if Canada could contribute very little to the 
Conference’s success. It is not merely United Kingdom trade which 
hangs upon that Conference, but, as Mr. Howe doubtless realizes, the 
mechanism of the sterling area as a whole; and Canada can render 
immeasurable service to the Commonwealth, to the Western world, and to 
herself as well, by assisting to restore that mechanism to healthy efficiency, 
as with imaginative leadership she unquestionably can. 
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We hope, therefore, that Mr. St. Laurent will come to the Prime 
Ministers’ Conference armed with the spirit of such great Canadians as 
John A. Macdonald and Laurier. They were not afraid to initiate, and 
they would assuredly have welcomed with open arms Canada’s present 
opportunity to take her place amongst the greater constructive powers of 
the Western world. 


Imaginative Plans for the Coronation 


N August 1 Mr. David Eccles, the very able and forceful Minister 
of Works, spoke at a press conference of the plans which his Depart- 
ment has already made for the Coronation next year. ‘‘ The Ministry of 
Works,” he said, “‘ is the builder, decorator, electrician and stage-hand 
of the world’s most glorious and moving pageant.”’ His aim was to pro- 
vide “‘ open and covered seats (along the processional route) for a total of 
some 98,000 people,” and “a substantial number ”’ of the seats available 
would be “ allocated to the Commonwealth High Commissioners and to 
the Colonial Office, to be distributed by them to persons representing or 
coming from the territories concerned.” , 
Better still, Mr. Eccles said that he had instructed his architect “‘ to 
lay out the area of Parliament Square and Broad Sanctuary in a single 
design of stands and decorations to represent all the realms and terri- 
tories of which the Queen is head.” He had also acquired the use of St. 
Margaret’s churchyard to complete the project. About 15,000 spectators 
would be accommodated in this area, and these would be “‘ drawn about 
equally from the United Kingdom and from the (other) Commonwealth 
countries and the Colonies.” 


Seating in the Abbey 


WE congratulate Mr. Eccles on the imagination he has shown, and we 
earnestly hope that the same spirit will inspire those who are 
responsible for the attendance and procedure inside the Abbey. The Duke 
of Norfolk, as hereditary Earl Marshal, is the principal functionary 
concerned; and while we could hardly wish him to perform his task 
more efficiently than in 1937, we should be very sorry indeed to hear that 
he was proposing to make 1953 a “repeat performance” in every 
respect. 

Room can only be found in the Abbey for under 8,000 people on the 
day of the Coronation. If peers and peeresses are to attend in the same 
strength as before, at least a thousand precious seats are likely to be 
occupied by them alone. Even if the Coronation were simply the concern 
of the United Kingdom, such an arrangement would be indefensible by 
modern standards. But the ceremony will have a vastly wider significance, 
and it is essential that the number of peers, and indeed of United Kingdom 
representatives generally who are summoned, should be in proportion 
to the size of other Commonwealth delegations. 
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Scottish Affairs 


HE Government has accepted the report of Lord Catto’s committee 

on Scottish Financial and Trade Statistics (which has shown how 
difficult it is to separate, even for the purpose of economic analysis, the 
northern and southern “ nations ”’ of Great Britain), and it has also set up 
a Royal Commission “‘ to review, with reference to the financial, economic, 
administrative and other considerations involved, the arrangements for 
exercising the functions of Her Majesty’s Government in Scotland, and 
to report.” 

It would appear that the question of legislative devolution is not within 
the Commission’s terms of reference, though the wording is somewhat 
ambiguous. If in fact this subject is excluded, reasonable advocates of a 
Scottish Parliament need not feel unduly downhearted. Matters of 
policy, as distinct from administration, should not be referred to a Com- 
mission. ‘“‘ Experts,” arbitrarily selected, are seldom found to possess 
political judgment, or even the power to make up their minds on a 
political question; and if they do happen to arrive at a clear decision, 
it is more than likely—as in the case of the B.B.C. monopoly—to be 
wrong. 

Governments and Parties should not shirk the duty which is theirs to 
decide on policy. ,But both the main Parties in Britain to-day seem unable 
to reach a constructive decision on the central issue of Scottish policy. 


Humbug on Both Sides 


E have more than once stated our opinion that the Conservative 

Party should adopt and proclaim the principle of a Scottish Parlia- 
ment. Of course we do not mean that the Party should give its coun- 
tenance to all the humbug of extreme Scottish nationalism. To suggest 
that Scotland should become once again a completely independent 
State, or that such matters as Defence, Foreign Affairs and Finance 
should be removed from the exclusive control of the United Kingdom 
Parliament, is in our view manifestly absurd. But we are convinced that 
it is equally silly to oppose the idea of a Parliament with limited powers, 
and within the framework of the United Kingdom. Such a Parliament 
already exists in Northern Ireland, and we can see no very good reason 
why it should not exist in Scotland as well. Scottish nationalism may 
have done itself harm by reckless words and acts: but it is important to 
realize that there is humbug on both sides of the Border, and on both 
sides of the question. 


Devolution a Mockery, Unless . . . 


HY, some people ask, cannot Scotland be content to be an adminis- 
trative and cultural unit? Kilts, bagpipes, the Kirk, the Edinburgh 
Festival, the Braemar Gathering, and a special corps of civil servants— 
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should not these be enough to satisfy Scottish national feeling? Surely, 
at any rate, a little more culture and a few more civil servants would do the 
trick? 

We will not discuss the cultural aspect, because that is hardly relevant 
to the point we are considering. But we must say at once that adminis- 
trative devolution is a mockery, unless it is accompanied by a measure of 
representation. This principle is fully recognized in our system of local 
government: every county council, town council or rural district 
council is in a sense a little Parliament, bringing the opinion of elected 
representatives to bear on the local bureaucracy, and initiating policy 
within its own restricted sphere. Are we to say that Scotland, an ancient 
kingdom and a clearly defined nation within a nation, should be denied 
the privilege which is accorded to counties and even smaller communi- 
ties? The question has only to be put in a reasoned form and the answer 
is self-evident. 


English Cricket Redivivus 


A FTER the last Test Match at the Oval, Mr. Hutton, the English 
captain, informed the Press that he would be disappointed if we did 
not win all five Tests against the Australians next year. This is a hearten- 
ing statement, coming as it does from a usually reticent Yorkshireman. 
The uninterrupted run of successes against the Indians has provided a 
welcome tonic. Our men bowled well, and caught and fielded brilliantly. 
In Trueman we discovered a most promising fast bowler, who may develop 
into a formidable spearhead of attack. Sheppard, May, Graveney and 
Ikin look as though they may develop into dangerous batsmen, if only 
they can develop a thoroughly hostile mentality. 

Their captain is rightly regarded as one of the most beautiful stroke 
players who have ever handled a bat; but the contrast between his innings 
and that of the Indian, V. Mankad, in the Lord’s match was so striking 
that it cannot be ignored. Mankad went for the bowling and mastered 
it completely. Bedser alone commanded and received his respect. Hutton 
waited for the runs and obtained them by beautiful, flowing strokes. 
At the Oval Hutton and Sheppard battered a row of five agile, off-side 
fieldsmen with classical drives, only three of which reached the boundary. 
The batsmen’s running between the wickets was flaccid and entirely 
without enterprise. It did not seem to occur to either of them to employ 
the Hobbs-Sutcliffe technique of the dead bat and the quick scamper. 
If this had been adopted at the Oval during our dreary opening partner- 
ship, forty or fifty runs would have been added, and the field would have 
been disrupted. 

When Mr. Hutton was criticized for his own rate of scoring, he replied, 
not very seriously: “‘I can only think I am growing old.”” He may bea 
veteran in cricket experience, but he is shrewd enough to know that 
England will stand no kind of chance against the Australians next year 
without an active policy of aggression, and the method to ensure victory. 
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PAKHTOONISTAN: 
FIGMENT OR REALITY ? 


By IAN STEPHENS 


FOUND the Afghans as attractive 
[= ever. They can be excellent 

company: humorous, vital, direct. 
And their country is entrancing: huge 
tawny stony wastes, enclosing little 
clefts and bowls of delicious green 
fertility; hard, crag-notched skylines, 
or limitless blue distances; and almost 
always, somewhere, the glimpse of a 
snow peak. 

But I candidly confess—Afghans 
prefer candour to equivocation—that I 
thought their Government’s present 
foreign policy (which is mainly what I 
went to understand, having heard 
much of it from afar) dangerously 
unwise. Its adoption, and, still more, 
its steady maintenance, are the more 
puzzling because, from the time of 
Nadir Khan’s accession in 1929 until 
only five years ago, Afghanistan con- 
ducted her external affairs with skill. 
Level-headedness and realism were 
particularly evident throughout World 
War II, a perplexing time for small, 
remote nations. 

“ Pakhtoonistan-” (also spelt Path- 
anistan) is almost gibberish to an 
occidental public. But throughout the 
area comprising Afghanistan, Western 
Pakistan, and the northern parts of 
India, the term nowadays constitutes a 
kind of conversational dynamite; some- 
thing which, if touched, will almost 
certainly cause noise, excitement and 
surprises. Essentially it is a by-product 
of the subdivision in 1947 of the old 
Indian Empire; of the subsequent 
tragic estrangement of the new India 
and Pakistan; and of their bitter unre- 
solved quarrel over Kashmir. I do not 
remember ever hearing the term before 
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1946, when it first came to be used by 
the Indian Congress Party, as a diver- 
sion, apparently, from the growing 
popularity, in the North-West Frontier 
Province, of the Pakistan concept. 

To define it is not easy. It meant 
something different, between 1946 and 
1948, on the lips of Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, the since imprisoned 
“Frontier Gandhi,” from what it 
does as used by Afghan Government 
spokesmen now. But the Afghan 
meaning has itself varied. At one time, 
it appeared to indicate little more than 
a demand that Pakistan should re- 
entitle the N.W.F.P. Pakhtoonistan. 
At the other extreme is the reported 
recent assertion, by the Afghan 
Ambassador in Cairo, that the 
Pakhtoonistan agitation signifies the 
outright annexation to Afghanistan 
of large territories from high Central 
Asia to the sea. 

In Kabul last May, during inter- 
views which I was privileged to have 
with the President of the Afghan 
Department of Tribal Affairs, Sayed 
Shamsuddin Khan Majruh, and later 
with the chief of the Press Depart- 
ment, Khan Maiwandwal, the term, 
however, seemed to possess solidity 
and precision, supported in the former 
instance by maps on the office walls. 
Afghanistan, according to the very 
likeable and obviously intelligent Khan 
Majruh, demands the release, from at 
any rate immediate control by Karachi, 
of the entire tract within Pakistan 
which ethnically can be said to be 
inhabited by Pathans: that is to say, 
the northern principalities of Chitral, 
Dir, Swat, and Amb; the whole of the 
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N.W.F.P.; the adjacent tribal ter- 
ritories; all Baluchistan; and the 
Mekran coast to within a few miles of 
Karachi. Any wish to embody these 
territories within Afghanistan was, how- 
ever, vigorously denied. On the con- 
trary, to do this, both these officials 
said, might unbalance their country, 
already well knit. What was re- 
quired was that the inhabitants of these 
areas, akin culturally, racially and 
linguistically with the Afghans, and 
now tyrannized over from Karachi, 
should be allowed to shape their own 
political future, preferably as an 
independent State. Nevertheless should 
they, after being given full means of 
self-expression, decide to remain within 
Pakistan, then, so far as Afghanistan 
was concerned, they might do so. 

What are the rights and wrongs of 
this? That the Pathans have about as 
good a claim as, say, the Germans, 
to be considered one people, and that 
they, too, at present live split on either 
side of an international frontier, are 
facts—though in passing it may be 
remarked that certainly Chitralis are 
not Pathans, nor, many would say, 
the peoples of Baluchistan and 
Mekran. But the suggestions, evident 
in the Afghan claim, that Afghanistan 
herself is predominantly Pathan, or 
her language predominantly Pashtu, 
or that she contains more Pathans 
than Pakistan, or possesses the more 
democratic régime, are all highly dis- 
putable. The last indeed is absurd. 
Practically the entire political Opposi- 
tion in Afghanistan, such as it was, 
happened to have been jailed a few 
days before I arrived. All the most 
influential Government posts, by tradi- 
tion, are held by relatives of the King 
—as they were in Nepal by members 
of the hereditary Maharajah-Prime- 
Minister’s family, until India last year 
imposed democratic reform on her 
small neighbour. 
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Ethnically, Afghanistan has been 
correctly described as the Asian 
Switzerland; a composite State, incor- 
porating three elements—the Persian 
in the north-west, the Uzbeg, Tajjik, 
and Turkoman in the north-east, and 
the Pathan in the south. The authori- 
ties in Kabul now assert that, of these, 
the Pathan element is substantially the 
biggest; but that was not so when I 
previously visited Kabul; before the 
Pakhtoonistan propaganda began, when 
I was told that the three elements were 
about equal, of approximately 4 mil- 
lions each. In fact, anyhow, there 
seems cause to doubt the claimed total 
of 12 millions, owing to the uncer- 
tainty of Afghan census methods. 
Some foreign residents believe that it 
was artifically inflated for reasons of 
national prestige, and that a truer 
total would be 9 millions. 

While I was in Khan Maiwandwal’s 
room the telephone rang. Persian, 
not Pashtu, was spoken. The same 
thing happened in the rooms of other 
officials. I understand that Persian is 
the more normal usage. The Royal 
Family, though of Pathan descent, is 
reported to be still steeped in Persian 
culture, and to speak Pashtu with 
some reluctance. 

Pakistan, also, is a composite State, 
indeed perhaps the most curiously 
composite in the world, for reasons of 
geography, as well as of race and 
language. But against a possible total 
Afghan population of 12 millions, she 
can put a vastly bigger one, of about 
76 millions, including nearly 7 million 
Pathans, a number almost certainly 
more, in the opinion of experts, than 
the Afghan number—Pathans more- 
over in general much richer, better 
educated, more modern and demo- 
cratically governed and industrialized 
than those in Afghanistan. 

On these scores it is Pakistan, rather 
than Afghanistan, who might be 
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reckoned the more suitable “ liberator ” 
of Pathans. Nor is she preponderant 
only in total population-strength; she 
is so financially and militarily too. 
Her annual outlay in the N.W.F.P. 
and tribal areas alone, for example, is 
probably double the Afghan national 
revenue. Nor would anyone who has 
set eyes on the two countries’ Armed 
Forces feel doubt which possesses the 
overwhelming superiority, in discipline 
and equipment as well as in manpower. 

Such items const:tute one good 
reason for describing Afghanistan’s 
present foreign policy as dangerously 
unwise. In 1947, unique among fifty- 
seven countries, she opposed Pakistan’s 
entry to the United Nations. It doubt- 
less seemed reasonable to her, at that 
time, to question whether the newly 
created State would survive; it can 
scarcely do so now. If not, then the 
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. THE GLIMPSE OF A SNOW PEAK.” 


(This photograph; and the three which follow, are by the author.) 
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two countries must eventually adjust 
their relations; and in a rough world 
such things usually get put through on 
the bigger party’s terms. A vital fact 
is that what is still Afghanistan’s 
main trade route with the outside 
world, via Peshawar and Karachi, as 
yet unblocked, lies entirely at Pakistan’s 
mercy. I can think of no previous 
instance in history of a small country 
pressing continuous irredentist claims, 
often in grossly insulting terms— 
scripts of the Kabul radio service have 
to be read to be believed—against a 
neighbour perhaps ten times the 
stronger. 

A further reason lies in the specific 
qualities of the Pathans. As their 
past shows, they are potential con- 
querors, capable—like the Sikhs and 
Mahrattas elsewhere on the Indo- 
Pakistani sub-continent—of holding 
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large masses of other peoples under 
their sway. Their great defect, the thing 
that has hitherto debarred them from 
more prominence on the world’s stage, 
is factionalism. They fail to combine; 
like the Scottish clans of old they can 
easily be set one against the other. 

At present, the irritant of an infidel 
British régime having withdrawn itself, 
the Frontier is remarkably peaceful. 
During journeys since the withdrawal 
along the Pakistani side of it, in 1948, 
1951, and again this year, I have been 
amazed by the change. Within my 
extensive zone of travel there were no 
hostilities, actual or apprehended, be- 
tween the Frontier Corps or the Army 
and tribal lashkars, as in former days. 
Nor did I see the least sign of 
** Pakhtoonistan ” activities. Wana, in 
South Waziristan, for instance, a place 
to which British officials’ womenfolk 
were, I believe, never allowed to go, a 
place moreover of late asserted on the 
Kabul Radio to be the scene of wild 
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affrays, is in effect a tranquil small hill 
station, inhabited by a few Pakistani 
Government servants and their fami- 
lies. I visited it again just before 
going to Kabul. The tribesmen seem 
content, loyal to the country for which 
they have formally declared themselves, 
hard-headedly conscious, moreover, 
that it is the Pakistani Treasury which 
grants their allowances. 

But such peace is brittle. Continued 
meddling and intrigue in these inflam- 
mable areas, as a result of uncomposed 
antagonism between Kabul and 
Karachi, would involve grave long- 
term danger of resurrecting ancient 
border feuds, and setting tribe against 
tribe, until the whole region was ablaze. 
From that only Russia could gain. 
Each Government recognizes the 
point, and indeed cites it as reason for 
more concessions by its opponent. 
The Kabul authorities, however, seem 
insufficiently conscious, as the feebler 
side, that an explosion amongst these 
formidable people might naturally burst 
northwards, against themselves. It 
was mainly the Mahsud and Wazir 
and Shinwari tribesmen, from the 
(then) British side of the border, who 
established the present Afghan dynasty 
in Kabul after the chaos of 1929. 

India, in the opinion of almost every 
Pakistani, is deeply implicated in the 
Pakhtoonistan affair. Here we tread 
delicate ground. That animosity be- 
tween Kabul and Karachi must be 
very convenient to Delhi, so long as 
Delhi and Karachi remain heavily at 
loggerheads over Kashmir and other 
matters, is obvious. The Indian 
Government has never made much 
concealment of this; the Indian Press 
attempts none. Less obvious, at any 
rate to my eye, is the extent of any 
active Indian commitment. Pakistanis 
speak freely of “‘ huge sums ” obtained 
from Delhi being distributed by Kabul 
as anti-Pakistani bribes among the 
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tribesmen in the Afghan zone. When 
pressed, however, the more know- 
ledgeable generally say that they lack 
proof. Very strong presumptive evi- 
dence is what they claim; and indeed 
they may be right in adding that, in a 
matter of this sort, whatever the facts, 
positive proof is hardly likely to be 
forthcoming. 

In the abstract it would appear that, 
even without Indian cash or backing, 
the Pakhtoonistan propaganda might 
have developed—though whether, un- 
encouraged, it would have continued 
vigorously for five years is a further 
problem. Four possible causes for it 
can be guessed: ignorance, pride, 
habit, and domestic expediency. An 
American diplomatist once described 
Kabul to me as more out of the world 
even than Kathmandu. That the 
Afghans, in the autumn of 1947, 
should have ignorantly misjudged 
Pakistan’s capacity to survive is there- 
fore easy to understand; others, better 


placed, did likewise. Pride, for which 
the Yahya Khel dynasty is noted, may 
then have made reversal of a policy, 
once begun, distasteful. As. to habit, 
the Afghans were well accustomed to 
playing Russia off against Britain, as 
equally balanced Great Powers, and 
perhaps failed to notice that continu- 
ance of the game might prove much 
more hazardous when one Great Power 
remained and had waxed stronger, 
while the other, on the Indo-Pakistani 
sub-continent, had split into two rela- 
tive lightweights. Finally, reckonings 
of domestic expediency may have sug- 
gested that, with economic worries 
crowding about the Government at 
home, a foreign distraction would 
help. 

What should Britain’s role be in 
this curious matter? I venture to 
offer some suggestions. In the days of 
her imperial strength she had some 
stake, albeit often of a shadowy sort, 
in Afghanistan. To-day she has none. 
But she has a stake in Pakistan, and a 
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big one—in friendship, commerce, 
military affairs, and in shared member- 
ship of the Commonwealth. A time 
has surely been reached when this 
deserves practical support. Pakistan’s 
ready continuance within the Com- 
monwealth is too airily assumed; she 
is nowadays, in some respects, much 
disgruntled. And vexed as she also is 
with the many real problems natural 
in a new State, she finds the continuous 
clamour from Kabul a serious annoy- 
ance. 

In terms of British history, Afghani- 
stan possesses no shadow of justifica- 
tion, legal or moral, for the present 
demands. On quitting the subconti- 
nent in 1947, Britain specifically be- 
queathed all her old imperial rights to 
the two new successor-States. The 
frontier, or Durand Line, is based on 
the Treaty of Kabul of 1893. It was 
reaffirmed after the death of Amir 
Abdur Rahman in 1905, again after 
the death of Amir Habibullah in 1921, 
and yet again after the accession of 
Amir (later King) Nadir Khan in 
1930. In 1946, when it became obvious 
that the British were about to with- 
draw, Kabul suggested acquisition of 
territory. Whitehall, however, replied 
emphatically that no right could be 
admitted of any foreign Government 
to intrude in matters solely affecting 
the local inhabitants, and that any 
attempt by the Afghan Government 
to intervene in affairs beyond the 
mutually accepted Anglo-Afghan 
frontier would be considered incom- 
patible with the Treaty. 

If at this present stage Britain, backed 
we may hope by most members of the 
Commonwealth, could bring herself to 
tell the Afghan Government in blunt 
terms that continuous hostile propa- 
ganda against one of her partners 
must cease, and that endeavours to 
alter the boundary would be met with 
collective force, benefits might be two- 
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fold: proof at last for Pakistan that 
the Commonwealth means something; 
and at any rate an abatement, if not a 
decisive check, in the unnecessary 
efforts from Kabul. To fear that such 
action might thrust a reluctant Af- 
ghanistan into Russia’s arms is I 
think unnecessary. The present Afghan 
Government has very strong reasons 
of self-interest for avoiding such an 
embrace. Memories are long in Central 
Asia, and the fate which befell the 
former Muslim ruling. families in 
what is now Russian Turkestan has 
not been forgotten. 

The diplomatic colony in the Afghan 
capital, one of the loneliest and least 
adequately informed in the world, 
gyrates upon itself in vacuo. Because 
there is so little else to talk about, 
topics such as Pakhtoonistan, or the 
many arrests among Afghan Opposi- 
tion politicians that occurred about 
the time of my stay, tend to become 
obsessions, to shift from their proper 
perspective, to acquire exaggerated im- 
portance. That the Pakhtoonistan con- 
troversy may in fact be partly bogus, 
with scant substance behind it, was 
vividly suggested to my mind by two 
contrasting journeys in Asia made this 
year: from Rawalpindi to Muzaf- 
ferabad and across the cease-fire line 
in Kashmir to Srinagar; and from 
Peshawar to Kabul. For a civilian to 
be allowed over the former route is a 
very rare privilege, obtainable only by 
special permission from Delhi and 
Karachi, and then from the U.N. On 
that trip I saw two fine armies poised 
dangerously and very obviously 
against each other; the Kashmir dis- 
pute is a hard reality. On the Peshawar- 
Kabul route, by contrast, despite 
** Pakhtoonistan,” there was nothing of 
unwonted military significance to be 
seen, and traffic has hitherto flowed 
freely, as aforetime. 

IAN STEPHENS. 
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AIR POWER AND 
THE NEW ARMS POLICY 


By M. G. IONIDES 


was launched in the belief that 

Korea might be the prelude to 
World War III. It was planned so 
as to make the Armed Forces of the 
N.A.T.O. nations ready on time to 
meet a major military assault on 
Western Europe from the East. Our 
combined forces were to be rapidly 
expanded and equipped throughout 
with the latest weapons of war. Room 
had to be found in the economy to 
make the weapons, which meant cut- 
ting other things out. To help provide 
for air weapons, drastic steps were to 
be taken. Aircraft for R.A.F. Trans- 
port Command were in the production 
programme only in token; exports of 
aircraft outside N.A.T.O. and the 
Dominions were virtually banned; the 
aircraft industry’s work on merchant 
aircraft was frozen at about its then 
level—a low one, since the post-war 
British types were not yet in pro- 
duction. 

As time passed it began to seem less 
likely—for reasons which are outside 
the scope of this article—that major 
war would break out in the calculable 
future, and more likely that what the 
West had to face was cold war for an 
indefinite period. As_ this belief 
gained ground it became increasingly 
probable that the 1950 programme 
would need to be modified, since the 
requirements for an indefinite cold war, 
world-wide and continuous in its 
incidence, would be covered only in 
part by a plan to meet a major attack 
within a given date on one particular 
front. Some change in the pattern of 
the armaments programme would be 
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called for, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of the cost. First, the risk of 
major war, though less imminent, 
must be provided for, but on a 
continuing basis. . The requirement 
would be to keep continually abreast 
and ahead in the invention, de- 
velopment, production and use of 
the latest scientific weapons of war, 
aiming at continuity and ceaseless 
maintenance of efficiency, with our 
weapons always of the highest quality 
and our men always in the highest 
state of readiness and training for their 
use. But, as Mr. Churchill said in the 
economic debate in the House of 
Commons on July 30, these technical 
developments and _ these scientific 
weapons would not help us much in 
the need to meet recurrent minor 
sallies against us in the armed peace or 
cold war. “It is by more conven- 
tional armaments, mainly, in fact, the 
infantry soldier serving in so many 
parts of the world, that we have to 
make our current contribution to- 
wards security against Communist 
encroachment.” To satisfy the part 
that aviation would be called on to 
play in this second requirement, the 
basis of our conception of air power 
as contained in the 1950 programme 
would have to be broadened and must 
now include air mobility, i., the 
power to transport men and materials 
quickly by air to any threatened spot. 
The Berlin airlift had proved the 
immense value of the air-lift in this 
kind of cold war trial of strength, but 
air mobility had been omitted from 
the 1950 plan which, though great in 
size, was narrowly drawn in its strategic 


conception. In addition, we should 
have to think about keeping in being a 
reserve of productive capacity against 
the full-scale emergency, since (what- 
ever the size of our annual expenditure 
on arms might be) if war broke out 
the immediate need would be for a 
rapid expansion in production, and 
the greater the reserve the quicker the 
expansion would be. 

Events were, in fact, offering us a 
chance to go forward towards a much 
ampler, more far-sighted policy for 
air power in all its forms than was 
permissible in the “‘ mood of crisis ” of 
1950 with its back-to-the-wall pro- 
gramme—a broad-based conception of 
air power as a combination of air 
weapons and air transport; air force 
plus air mobility. So far as air force 
was concerned, the cost must still fall 
on the defence budget. But hopes now 
began to rise that the other part of 
air power—air mobility—might largely 
pay for itself; for:two events, which 
may fairly be dated in 1951, trans- 
formed the prospects. The first event 
concerned the growth of mercantile 
aviation in general. In the few years 
just after the war a certain expansion 
of the world’s air-carrying trade had 
been expected. In the event it grew 
at an annual rate approaching 20 per 
cent.; but it was still looked on as a 
form of luxury travel which would 
soon reach a ceiling. It was not until 
1951 that people began to realize that 
air transport had only just begun. 
The gap in the cost between carriage 
by air and carriage by surface trans- 
port was narrowing and the start of 
tourist class air travel opened up new 
and wider prospects. Air freight had 
also been mounting fast, and the more 
it did so the greater and more varied 
its future seemed. It was of great 
significance that the Secretary of State 
for Air could say in the House of 
Lords in June, 1952—the first authori- 
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tative statement of its kind—that: 
“It is now cheaper to fly a man to the 
Middle East than it is to send him by 
sea, apart altogether from the speed.” 
It was a sign of confidence in the con- 
tinuing growth of air travel that the 
Minister of Transport and Civil Avia- 
tion could say in the House of Com- 
mons in July, 1952, that he assumed 
that the scheduled air services would 
be doubled by 1960, leaving out of 
account altogether the increase in the 
tourist class traffic. Clearly, if 
merchant aviation were to expand at 
this kind of rate, air mobility, as an 
essential part of air power and of our 
strategy in the cold war, might be built 
up largely on a self-supporting basis by 
the Western allies, paid for commerci- 
ally and no longer publicly (in the 
manner of the Transport Command in 
the Royal Air Force), except for certain 
limited and specialized types. 

That was the first important new 
factor; it had a direct bearing on 
strategic thinking for the cold war. 
The second was that about the same 
time it came to be accepted—as it 
certainly was not when the Korean 
War started in 1950—that the gas 
turbine had come to stay and that it 
was only a matter of time before it 
ousted the piston engine for most main 
airline traffic. As we were now the 
only country with this type of airliner 
in production, with a five-year lead 
over our nearest competitors, we had a 
unique opportunity. The expected 
great expansion of air mobility through 
merchant aviation might, therefore, to 
a large and increasing extent, be 
achieved with British aircraft, which 
among other things would add to the 
essential reserve of productive capacity 
in our aircraft factories. Mercantile 
Aviation could become as much a 
part of our power in the air as the 
Merchant Navy is of our strength at 
sea. 
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If we could also resume the export 
of military aircraft to the two or three 
dozen nations which are our friends and 
allies outside the N.A.T.O. and the 
Dominions, that would add still more 
to the reserve. This problem of a 
reserve was already far more important 
than in the last war. The growing 
complexity of modern aircraft calls 
for far more highly specialized tools, 
sciences and crafts, which other indus- 
tries cannot now acquire rapidly. The 
days when furniture factories, motor 
works and others could be switched to 
aircraft production almost over-night 


‘are gone. If there is to be a reserve of 


capacity for really rapid mobilization, 
it must be kept constantly in being. 
That means either a great additional 
burden on the budget or the export of 
aircraft; the obvious thing was to 
expand the Industry to provide for 
exports as well as for the direct arma- 
ments programme. 


The kind of policy for air power to © 


which all these events were leading us 
could be summarized as follows: 


First, to concentrate and stabilize 
work on the latent war power which 
would be called into action if a major 
conflict broke out, keeping our 
weapons always bright and sharp 
and our men well trained in their 
use. 

Second, to build up our own 
merchant air fleets on the expected 
wave of expansion in commercial 
aviation, giving us the air mobility 
we must have as one of our essential 
weapons in the cold war. 

Third, to export aircraft of all 
kinds, military and civil, both for 
their earning power as exports and 
to create a self-supporting reserve of 
productive capacity. 


No comprehensive statement on 
these lines has been made by the 
Government, but all these three points 
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have been covered in recent months in 
speeches by the Ministers concerned, 
culminating in the Prime Minister’s 
review in the economic debate in the 
House of Commons on July 30, 1952. 
They are a qualitative outline of the 
policy as it seems now to have formed, 
not an arithmetic plan; a statement of 
the directions of effort now opening 
up, not a list of rigid requirements or 
priorities. But the directions are clear 
enough. 

These qualitative aspects of policy 
have largely escaped controversy, 
which has been concerned with the 
cost and our ability or otherwise to 
bear it in our present straitened 
circumstances. It is true that the 
shift of emphasis towards exports 
has generally been ascribed to our 
need to redress the balance of trade, 
and has been regarded in many 
quarters as implying an unwelcome 
sacrifice of our production of air 
weapons. But in fact it seems fairly 
certain that the direction of our effort 
would have been changed, as it has, 
whatever our economic position had 
been and whatever had been the size 
of the 1950 programme. The ultimate 
factors were that the strategic assess- 
ment of the threat we had to meet had 
changed and it had been realized that 
air mobility must now play an increas- 
ing part in our air power. 

In the economic debate in the 
House of Commons on July 30, 1952, 
the Prime Minister stated the strategic 
assessment from which the entire new 
re-direction of policy flows: the need 
to be ready for a major assault at any 
time in the indefinite future, and the 
need to prepare ourselves to meet the 
cold war threat whenever and wherever 
it might appear. ‘“ The need to main- 
tain this (latter) kind of military 
strength in peace,” said Mr. Churchill, 
“must be balanced against the other 
need to ensure that if war comes we 


shall be able to meet the first intense 
phase with all its new inventions.” 
This assessment had been forming for 
months in many minds, but its formal 
statement in Parliament as the basis 
for our armaments policy was a new 
development of cardinal significance. 
It is curious that it so largely escaped 
notice, blacked out in the fog of 
politico-economic controversy on 
issues which did not come near the 
heart of the matter. It is equally 
curious that a statement which opened 
the way to a great and hopeful broaden- 
ing of our defence policy, a release 
from the narrowly conceived plans 
forced on us by events in the dark 
days of 1950, was so widely regarded 
as a weak surrender. 

This new pattern of emphasis has so 
far been discussed in purely qualitative 
terms, and it is very difficult to express 
it in quantities either of men or money. 
So far as the purely military side is 
concerned, expenditure on the produc- 
tion of air weapons for future years 
must obviously be determined, as it 
has been in the past and always will 
be, by the trend of world events as 
they occur, and these are unfore- 
seeable. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
write down certain governing condi- 
tions which must be satisfied if we are 
to fulfil the essential meaning of the 
policy and keep our technical position. 
We must cover the whole range of air 
weapons, right down the line from 
fundamental research to production 
and Service use, because all the pro- 
cesses are mutually reinforcing and 
must be closely interlocked. It used 
to be suggested that the N.A.T.O. 
nations would gain in efficiency and 
economy of production if they “ specia- 
lized,” and it seems to have been 
seriously considered at one time that 
the British aircraft industry should 
concentrate on the lighter aircraft, 
leaving the heavier types to others. 
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Such a plan would seriously damage 
us because progress in any one type of 
air weapon gains support from re- 
search and experience in all the rest. 
We shall also need to produce at the 
very least enough of the new types of 
weapons to get experience in their 
manufacture and operation. It is true 
that in our immediate post-war pro- 
gramme, in both civil and military 
aircraft, we jumped a step, missing out 
a whole generation of types, and in the 
long run (which we can now envisage) 
we shall not have lost by that decision. 
But a period of years free from major 


‘war could far more confidently be 


assumed then than now, and that 
assumption was the ultimate justifica- 
tion for the decision. In the years 
ahead we cannot afford to lose con- 
tinuity. . 

These requirements will no doubt 
set a limit beyond which the burden 
of expense must not be allowed to fall, 
and that limit is probably a good deal 
higher than the average budgetary 
provision in the few years before 
Korea, though probably a good deal 
less than the amount laid down in the 
1950 programme with its insistence on 
rapid rearmament, with new weapons, 
within a definite time limit. There is 
much room for controversy about 
how much the burden should be on 
the annual budget, but the important 
point from the industrial and technical 
angle (it is only these that are here 
being discussed) is that the condi- 
tions mentioned above should be 
satisfied. 

The growth of our mercantile avia- 
tion and our exports of military and 
civil aircraft, to give us air mobility 
and a reserve of productive capacity, 
will be governed naturally by different 
factors, commercial and industrial. The 
potential market for merchant aircraft 
both in our own airlines and for export 
can only be guessed at, because the 
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rate of expansion of merchant aviation 
cannot, for obvious reasons, be pre- 
cisely calculated—though the Minister 
of Transport and Civil Aviation’s 
expectation quoted earlier that the 
scheduled air services will be doubled 
by 1960, leaving out of account alto- 
gether the increase in tourist class 
travel, gives us a rough guide. The 
numbers of aircraft at present in 
service on the world’s airlines indicate 
that the cost of replacing these aircraft 
alone, which will fall due as their 
useful life expires, is of the order of 
£100 million a year on the average, to 
which must be added something 
approaching the same amount again 
for spares, together with such exten- 
sion of mercantile aviation as may 
It is into an expanding world 
market of this order that we, with 
our lead in gas-turbine airliners, have a 
chance to win our way. It is only 
recently that the redirection of emphasis 
has loosened the restrictions on 
merchant aircraft imposed in the 1950 
programme—the Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer first 
set the fully authoritative seal on it 
only at the end of July. But already 
£50 million worth of orders for com- 
plete gas-turbine aircraft alone are on 
the books. 
market we shall be able to win when we 
are really into it cannot be calculated. 
It is enough to say that if the promise 
of our new aircraft is fulfilled in service, 
our place in the market can hardly fail 
to be outstanding. There could hardly 
be a more stimulating challenge. It 
is by no means fanciful’to hope that 
by the end of this decade or even before 
it, we shall have built up a trade in 
merchant aircraft and exports equal 
to, if not greater than, the continuing 
average of purely military expenditure 
on air weapons in the defence Budget. 
To broaden the basis of our. aircraft 
industry, to make a bigger and bigger 
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proportion of it self-supporting through 
commerce, must be one of our main 
objectives, not only for the prestige and 
trade it brings and for the reserve of 
productive capacity it will give us 
against an emergency, but also because 
the more we expand it in this way the 
more stable the industry will become 
and the less affected it will be by the 
inevitable fluctuations in home Defence 
expenditure. Air power need no longer 
be measured solely in terms of the 
defence Budget—never enough for 
some people, always too great for 
others. A great and growing part of 
our air power, perhaps in the end the 
greater part, the peaceful and peace- 
binding part, can be beyond political 
or economic controversy. 

The rate of expansion depends not 
only upon the demand, military and 
commercial, but also upon our ability 
to develop, pari passu, the necessary 
factory capacity, manpower, tools and 
materials. It is little use trying to 
calculate how far and how fast this can 
be done, because there are so many 
imponderables which cannot even be 
expressed in numbers, let alone cal- 
culated (the arithmetic is easy; the 
difficulty is to make it mean something 
useful). Although the rate of recruit- 
ment into the industry in response to 
the present demand is far better than 
it was a year ago, there are still 
shortages, especially of technicians 
and skilled men, and there are still 
places where recruiting is hindered 
because of special local difficulties 
such as the lack of housing. These 
shortages slow down the rate of 
expansion, but the industry is never- 
theless growing steadily, and there 
seems to be no reason why it should 
not continue to do so, though we can 
never feel quite satisfied. If the 
average rate of increase in the industry’s 
manpower over the last nine months 
were maintained, the industry would be 
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double its present size in five years or 
so; and if our objective is a con- 
centrated and stabilized expenditure 
on air weapons, combined with a long- 
term drive on merchant aviation and 
exports, there is much-to be said for a 
natural, confident rate of growth, 
fast enough to enable us to seize every 
opportunity as it comes, yet not so fast 
as to dislocate the industrial machine. 
After all, the air age is still young, and 
Britain’s entry into mercantile avia- 
tion on a serious scale has only just 
begun. There is a promising future in 
the air for us and our children, and we 
have a duty to lay the foundations 
firmly. 


As regards our potential enemy, | 


which is likely to impress him most: 
an even, forward growth in our air 
power or the fits and starts of hurried 
programmes to meet emergencies as 
they arise? And which is more likely 
to attract into the ranks of the aircraft 
industry the young men with brains 
who should be the industry’s designers, 
engineers and craftsmen in twenty 
years’ time when British airpower will 
be just as vital to us as it is now? We 
need the patience that is born of con- 
fidence in our ability and determination 
to build, over the years, along with our 
allies, a system of air power which no 
enemy could dare to challenge. 
M. G. IONIDEs. 


AMERICA’S PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES ) 


By DENYS SMITH 


Ta American voter will have a 
choice next November 4 between 
two men whose views are remark- 
ably similar, who are both newcomers 
to national politics and whose selection 
as Presidential candidates was brought 
about in much the same way and for 
the same reason—that they seemed 
most likely to win. Both of them stand 
in the middle of the road. In choosing 
Eisenhower the Republicans shifted to- 
wards the Left and in choosing Steven- 
son the Democrats shifted towards the 
Right. There is little difference be- 
tween them on foreign policy. Their 
domestic views are also similar; neither 
man believes in continuing the trend 
towards greater concentration of power 
in Washington and both place emphasis 
on increasing local responsibility. Both 
can be expected to conduct an honest 
and intelligent campaign without 


appeals.to prejudice or passion, though 
both may be ill-served in this respect by 
some of their followers. Both men 
were “‘ drafted ” and showed in varying 
degrees reluctance to accept the candi- 
dacy. Eisenhower’s reluctance gave 
way earlier than Stevenson’s and he 
found it necessary to campaign vigor- 
ously in the last few weeks before the 
Republican Convention. Stevenson did 
no pre-Convention campaigning, but he 
was not drafted in the classic manner. 
His name was placed before the Demo- 
cratic Convention with the usual lauda- 
tory speeches and organized demon- 
strations, while his backers, including 
most of the shrewd “ old professionals,” 
manceuvred skilfully for his victory. 
Stevenson was not a “ Truman ” candi- 
date, though he received the President’s 
last-minute endorsement, as he received 
the last-minute endorsement of the 
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labour leaders. He represents, as does 
Eisenhower, a break with that party 
group which has been dominant in 
recent years. In the event it was the 
withdrawal of the man who had most 
closely identified himself with the Tru- 
man “ Fair Deal” programme, Averell 
Harriman, which started the rush to the 
Stevenson bandwaggon. But in select- 
ing a Vice-Presidential partner Steven- 
son did not go to the “ Fair Deal” 


‘wing, but to the Southerners, thus 


recognizing the main source from 
which his candidacy must draw support, 
if he is to be elected. 

The most obvious thread which ran 
through the Democratic Convention 
was the determined effort of the Fair 
Deal wing (often called the “ liberal” 
wing, though its tenets have little in 
common with British Liberalism) to 
seize control, even if this meant driving 
the South into the wilderness. Had this 
effort been successful there might ulti- 
mately have been a re-alignment of the 
two Parties on more logical lines: but 
the immediate effect would have been 
to hand the Presidency to the Repub- 
lican Party. The Fair Deal wing was at 
first successful in forcing through a 
tule exacting an advance pledge of 
loyalty to any candidate or platform 
adopted by a majority of the Con- 
vention. The point of the manceuvre 
was lost when it did not succeed in 
drafting an outspoken platform defin- 
itely embodying Fair Deal views. It 
suffered an even more decisive set- 
back when it tried to unseat three 
Southern States who refused to give 
even a modified loyalty pledge. This 
vote was the high point of the Demo- 
cratic Convention. The Fair Deal wing 
was on the point of victory. Most of 
Stevenson’s backers were voting with 
it against the South. Then the alarmed 
old professionals set to work. They 
pointed out that if there were a split 
with the South the Democratic Party 
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was heading for certain defeat. In such 
circumstances Stevenson would never 
accept the candidacy. The Illinois 
delegation showed the way by switching 
its vote. Other delegations announced 
vote changes in rapid order till the 
former majority was reversed. 

The final effort of the Fair Deal wing 
was to secure the Vice-Presidency. If 
there was to be a middle-of-the-road 
Presidential candidate, the Party’s centre 
of gravity could still be kept to the Left 
if his “ running mate” came from the 
Fair Deal wing. But this section of the 
Party suffered from split leadership. 
When Harriman, the only major candi- 
date who lost votes on the second 
ballot, decided that he could not be 
nominated and would back Stevenson 
rather than his Fair Deal rival, 
Kefauver, the latter was taken by sur- 
prise. He hurried to the Convention 
Hall from the Stock Yard Inn close by, 
where he had been dining, and devised 
a neat manceuvre with his friend 
Senator Paul Douglas of - Illinois. 
Kefauver would announce he was 
withdrawing in favour of Douglas, 
who would then say that he was back- 
ing Stevenson for Presidential candidate 
and Kefauver for Vice-Presidential. A 
dramatic announcement of this‘ kind, 
accompanied by the wild cheers of the 
Kefauver supporters, would in all 
probability have made such a com- 
bination inevitable. But the third 
ballot had already started when Douglas 
and Kefauver reached the platform. 
There was an angry exchange with the 
Chairman, Speaker Rayburn of Texas, 
who refused to let them address the 
Convention on the ground that it was 
against all Parliamentary practice to 
interrupt a roll call for a speech. Ray- 
burn was determined that Stevenson 
should not be the captive of the Fair 
Deal wing. Kefauver’s withdrawal, 
when it came at the end of the ballot- 
ting, was an anti-climax. Stevenson 


was only two and a half votes short of a 
majority and delegation chairmen were 
already on their feet throughout the 
Hall seeking recognition to change their 
delegations’ votes. 

Senator Kefauver’s strong position at 
the Democratic Convention was strange. 
He was a leader of the Fair Deal wing, 
though he came from the Southern 
State of Tennessee. There are minority 
groups of Fair Deal Democrats in 
many Southern States. In Tennessee, 
under Kefauver’s leadership, they had 
seized control from the regular organi- 
zation. In two other Southern States, 
Texas and Mississippi, the Fair Dealers 
were active and independent enough to 
have sent rival delegations to the Con- 
vention. If these had been seated 
Kefauver would have been stronger by 
70 votes. But his main handicaps 
were that he was regarded as a 
renegade by the regular Southerners 
and would never have been acceptable 
to them as a candidate, while he was 
anathema to the old professionals who 
were backing Stevenson, because his 
investigating committee had exposed 
the links between organized crime and 
the big city machines. Ex-Senator Scott 
Lucas of Illinois, former Democratic 
leader in the Senate and a strong 
Stevenson backer, attributed his defeat 
in 1948 directly to Kefauver’s investiga- 
tion. Truman was also opposed to his 
candidacy, because the crime investiga- 
tion had given substance to Republican 
charges that the White House itself was 
not immune from taint and granted 
favours in return for mink coats and 
deep freezes. Truman’s displeasure was 
increased when Kefauver defeated him 
in the New Hampshire primary. He 
therefore encouraged States to back 
“‘ favourite sons ” to keep them out of 
the Kefauver column and persuaded 
Harriman to enter the race mainly to 
keep the big New York delegation out 
of -Kefauver’s hands. Yet Kefauver 
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showed astonishing ability to win 
popular ‘support, though his speaking 
style is dull and his personality not 
particularly electric. His followers, 
however, overplayed their hand. They 
brought up charges against Stevenson 
which Republicans can quote with good 
effect. Stevenson was being foisted on 
the Convention by the party “ bosses ” 
and he was a friend of Alger Hiss. 
Some of Kefauver’s disgruntled fol- 


lowers have been talking of voting for © 


Eisenhower in preference to Stevenson, 
which would be contrary to the loyalty 
pledge they themselves had advocated. 
Though the labour leaders climbed 
aboard the Stevenson bandwaggon, a 
group calling itself the “ rank and file 
labour committee for integrity in polli- 
tics’ denounced Stevenson as “ un- 
worthy of support.” It declared : “ In 
the opinion of many millions of un- 
biased Americans the nomination was 
stolen from Estes Kefauver. The 
Chicago steal was pulled off for the 
benefit of Adlai Stevenson. He cannot 
dissociate himself from it by quoting 
piously from the Holy Bible.” The 
bitterness of the Taft followers at the 
Republican Convention never went to 
such lengths as this. 

American Presidents are not chosen 
by direct popular vote. Each of the 48 
States will vote next November for a 
group of Presidential “ electors ” equal 
in number to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from that State. Each State 
has two Senators, while its Repre- 
sentatives vary according to popula- 
tion. The electors are not divided 
according to the ratio of the State vote, 
but all the electors of each State are 
counted for the Party which wins a 
majority, however small. It is thus 
perfectly possible for a candidate to 
receive a majority of the electors’ vote, 
and so become President, though he 
only received a minority of the popular 
vote. (This has, in fact, twice hap- 
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pened.) There are 531 electors, so to 
win a candidate must get 266 electoral 
votes. The Republican strategy is to 
hold on to the States which Governor 
Dewey carried in 1948. These would 
give them 186 electoral votes. Then 
they hope to win those States which, 
though they did not vote for Dewey 
four years ago, have since shown a 
Republican trend by electing Republican 
Governors. This would give them 102 
more electoral votes, making a total of 
288, or 22 votes more than a bare 
majority. Democratic strategy is, first, 
to hold on to the solid South. There 
are thirteen Southern States which have 
never voted Republican since the days 
of Herbert Hoover, when 
Southern States deserted the Demo- 
cratic candidate, the Roman Catholic 
Governor of New York, Alfred Smith. 
Four years ago four of them voted for 
a States Rights candidate, but there is 
little fear of them not backing the 
Stevenson-Sparkman ticket this year. 
The solid South will give the Democrats 
146 electoral votes to start with. They 
will only need 120 more from the rest 
of the nation to win. New York has 45 
electoral votes this year, California and 
Pennsylvania 32 each, making 109. Add 
to these three States either Illinois with 
27 votes, or Ohio with 25, and the 
Democrats are in. - There are many 
other combinations of doubtful 
Northern States which would produce 
the same result. The race will obviously 
be very close and the hurdles which may 
bring either candidate down are the 
large States such as New York and 
California. Governor Dewey carried 
New York four years ago, but his 
majority amounted to about one-tenth 
of the votes given to Henry Wallace, the 
Progressive candidate. Since there is 
no Progressive candidate this year 
(there is only a Communist-front group 
which calls itself progressive) the Demo- 
crats can probably count on most of the 
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Wallace votes. The Republicans, for 
their part, are counting upon the 
reputation and popularity of Eisen- 
hower and upon the lukewarm sup- 
port which will be given to Stevenson 
by disappointed Fair Dealers and 
negroes. Although Governor Warren 
of California was Vice-Presidential 
candidate four years ago, Truman 
carried California. This year, too, the 
Republican Vice-Presidential candidate, 
Senator Nixon, comes from California, 
but that is evidently no assurance of 
victory. Here again Republicans are 
counting upon lukewarm support for 
Stevenson by the Fair Deal Democrats. 

The Republican campaign will be 
based first and foremost on the need 
for change after twenty years of a single 
Party in power. They will link this 
with the growth of corruption in 
Government and the scandals in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau. They will 
also stress the excessive growth of the 
Federal Government, high taxes, high 
cost of living, the Communist successes 
in the Far East and the unpopular 
Korean war. The Democrats’ answer 
will be that their candidate, too, will 
mean a change and a break with the 
past. The centralization of Govern- 
ment in Washington which started with 
Roosevelt, and was carried on by 
Truman, will not be carried further by 
Stevenson, who believes in decentra- 
lization and has as his partner Senator 
Sparkman of Alabama, who is even 
more devoted to States Rights and local 
responsibility. Democrats will stress 
the fact that more people are employed 
at higher wages than ever before. They 
will dissociate themselves from the 
scandals of the past four years and 
try to associate the Republicans with 
the big depression and Herbert Hoover 
—an easier man to beat than Eisen- 
hower. 

~The outcome may well depend upon 
which Party is most successful in 


healing the bitterness left by the Con- 
ventions. It will also depend upon the 
way in which the two candidates con- 
duct themselves during the campaign. 
There are countless independent voters 
who are suspending their judgment. 
Eisenhower is well-known, but un- 
familiar with political problems: 
Stevenson is familiar with political 
problems, but is not well-known. The 
contest might be termed one between 
the man who does not know and the 
man who is not known. Stevenson is 
one of the most literate men to enter 
political life since Woodrow Wilson. 
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His phrases at times have a Churchillian 
ring. Eisenhower’s ideas are less pre- 
cise and not so felicitously expressed, 
but he has a knack of conveying his 
deep and sincere feeling to his audience. 
This may be as effective in influencing 
the voters as Stevenson’s more intel- 
lectual approach. 

Out of the fantastic gyrations of the 
two party Conventions have come great 
men and wise decisions. Whichever 
candidate is victorious, America and 
the world will be well served. 


DENYS SMITH. 


FILMS FROM HOME AND 
ABROAD 


By PAUL ROTHA 


that a saving of £500 million a 

year must be made in our external 
expenditure, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed to make cuts in 
almost all imports except petrol and 
films. Of the latter he said: “‘ We 
. have a dollar expenditure on these at 
the rate of £9 million a year. As the 
House is aware, we have undertaken to 
the United States films interests that 
we will allow remittances at this rate 
and this Agreement runs until Sep- 
tember. We therefore cannot take any 
immediate action in this field owing to 
our being bound by this Agreement, 
but I must warn the House that we 
shall use the time before then to con- 
sider the economies which may well 
have to be made in the future.” 

That. time has now come. It is 
understood that talks will be opening 
in Washington early this month (Sep- 
tember) between the Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade and repre- 
sentatives of the American motion 
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picture industry about the future of 
the Anglo-U.S. Film Agreement which 
expires at the end of the month. The 
renewal of this Agreement is of great 
importance to us, but it is of equal 
importance to the Americans because 
the United Kingdom market can easily 
make the difference between profit and 
loss to Hollywood films. One New 
York report estimates that the total 
British remittance on American films 
accounts for 20 per cent. of the total 
U.S. film earnings in the world out- 
side their home-market. From our 
British point of view, the problem is 
inseparable from the future of our own 
film production industry. 

To the layman unversed in the com- 
plex structure and recurring crises of 
the British film industry, but concerned 
with Britain’s pressing dollar problem, 
a brief picture of the background to this 
immediate position may be useful. If 
a possible cut in any imports can be 
found, it must surely be made. Most 
people know that for many years, 
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certainly dating back to the 1914-1918 
war, British cinemas have depended 
largely on Hollywood films to fill their 
screens. British cinema owners, both 
“circuit”? and independent, have 
grown sleek on American pictures. 
But the remittances to the United 
States from the showing of these films 
have gradually grown until—after a 
short period of restriction between 
1940 and 1943—they reached between 
£17 and £18 million in 1947. 

That year, however, the balance of 
payments situation was so grave that, 
among other measures, a Customs Duty 
of 75 per cent. of the estimated value 
of all imported films was drastically 
imposed at two days’ notice. The 
Americans reacted promptly by stop- 
ping all imports of their films to the 
United Kingdom, which meant that 
British cinemas had to depend for 
their fare on what Hollywood films lay 
unreleased in this country, on -what 
further life films already released might 
have, on re-issues of old films and on 
what films our own film industry could 
produce. At that time British cinemas 
were dependent for 80 per cent. of 
their programmes on American films. 
British producers hoped to make about. 
seventy-five feature films—less than 
half the minimum required per year— 
while the British Treasury’s biggest item 
from the Entertainments Tax came 
from cinemas—about £37 million a 
year. Obviously it was only a matter 
of months before cinemas would be 
closing, or reducing their days and 
hours of performance; and_ the 
Treasury, as well as the British public, 
would be the first sufferer. 

In March, 1948, the Board of Trade 
announced that an Anglo-U.S. Film 
Agreement had been reached to run a 
four-year period, with a review after 
two years. By this new arrangement, 
the 75 per cent. duty was abolished, 
the Americans were permitted to remit 
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17 million dollars of their annual 
British earnings for two years (which 
was one-quarter of their takings), plus 
a sum equivalent to the earnings of 
British films that might be shown in the 
United States. The balance was to 
be frozen here, or used in one or 
more of thirty-three permitted ways, 
including the making of films in Britain. 
In 1950 the Agreement was revised 
and two significant changes were made. 
The Americans could add to the 
17 million remittable dollars per year 
one-third of the amount they invested 
in production here, plus the bonuses 
due to them from the Eady Producers 
Fund as a result of their British-made 
films obtaining quota registration. To 
secure the latter, 80 per cent. of their 
labour costs had to be paid to British 
subjects, but that did not prevent the 
films from having mainly Hollywood 
producers, directors, writers, and stars, 
or from being American in character. 
Let us now come to to-day’s posi- 
tion. In January last, the Chancellor 
made it known that the present rate of . 
expenditure on Hollywood films is 
£9 million (about 26 million dollars) 
per annum. A further £5 million is 
frozen here, or used in one of more of 
the thirty-three permitted ways, includ- 
ing production. Thus the total earn- 
ings of Hollywood films in Great 
Britain are £14 million (about 42 mil- 
lion dollars). Reports from New 
York, however, state that American 
companies expect to realize 40-42 mil- 


’ lion dollars from the British market 


this: year and imply that no major 
company will be left with unused 
frozen assets. If this is correct, then 
the Wilson-Johnston Agreement (as 
the Anglo-U.S. Agreement is friendlily 
known after Mr. Harold Wilson and 
Mr. Eric Johnston, the latter being 
head of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America), may be considered a 
failure. In addition to the expected 
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42 million dollars, it should be remem- 
bered that American investment in 
Hollywood-controlled production in 
Britain has been presumably a profit- 
able business, because not only are 
Eady Fund bonuses remittable but 
there is the revenue from the world 
market, including the U.S., from such 
films. They are, incidentally, pre- 
sented as American films overseas; 
in fact, Ivanhoe, made by M.G.M. in 
England, is included among the Holly- 
wood entries at the Venice Film 
Festival this month! 

It should not be inferred from this 
brief summary of the position that any 
hostility to Hollywood pictures is 
intended. American films by and 
large give immense pleasure to world 
audiences, excluding the Iron Curtain 
territories and China, and a good 
number of them are of high quality. 
No one can conceivably want to remove 
from us the availability of the best 
Hollywood product. At the same time 
our national economy requires that a 
new approach should be made to this 
aspect of our external expenditure, so 
that imported films should take their 
fair share of the necessary cuts. If 
food imports from the dollar area 
have been slashed by £170 million and 
essential raw materials drastically re- 
duced, the British public will expect 
that a comparable saving be made on 
foreign entertainment. 

It is here that the matter should be 
related to our own film production 
industry. Not until our full produc- 
tion potential has been reached should 
it be decided what is the minimum 
that can be spent on filling the gap 
with imported screen fare. This, in 
turn, raises another point discussed in 
the Plant Report on _ Distribution 
and Exhibition of Films (1949), 
namely the inefficiency and waste that 
is said to occur in the distributive 
methods favoured by Trade custom. 


It is believed that a longer and more 
profitable life could be gained for 
whatever good films are available, 
British or foreign. The matter is 
complex, but there seems reason to 
believe that a smaller number of films 
could keep British screens filled if a 
more efficient method of programme- 
booking and duration was evolved. 
Turning to our production problems, 
the position is not so happy as some 
suggest. Since the crisis of 1949, 
when Mr. Rank announced huge losses 
on production and the Government of 
the day set up the National Film 
Finance Corporation, the volume of 
actual production has_ decreased. 
Figures given in a recent House of 
Lords debate revealed that in the past 
three years the number of - British 
feature films produced had fallen from 
81 to 64 a year, while employment of 
film-makers (excluding actors and 
musicians) showed a drop of from over 
7,700 in 1948 to about 3,700 in 1952. 
Only about half of our production 
facilities are now fully used and several 
studios have been sold or rented for 
purposes other than film-making. 
Many skilled technicians are either 
unemployed or have moved into other 
industries. When we remember the 
high hopes held for British films in the 
later War years, when we consider 
that £6 million of public money has 
been loaned since 1949 for production 


‘via the N.F.F.C., and when we also 


take into account that the Eady Fund, 
voluntarily accepted by the Trade, is 
making another £3 million available to 
producers, we must honestly admit 
that the position is unsatisfactory. 

It is true that tighter budgetary 
control has reduced the average cost of 
films; production has been speeded 
up and there is less general extrava- 
gance. But no one with knowledge of 
the industry can truly say that our 
creative product has increased in 
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number or quality. Until it introduced 
its two feature Group systems at 
Pinewood and Elstree, the N.F.F.C. 
operated without any co-ordinated 
plan or policy, and even now its pro- 
ducts are greatly influenced by the 
quota requirements of the big circuits. 
Set up to promote and encourage inde- 
pendent production, the Corporation 
seems now to have aligned itself closely 
with the studios and circuits of the big 
organizations. The genuine indepen- 
dent producer, with fresh ideas and 
experienced talent, is as far away 
to-day from production possibilities 
as he ever was unless he accepts dis- 
tributor control over subject and cast. 

The N.F.F.C. recently stated that 
it is not likely to use its powers to 
raise another £2 million and that, to 
quote its managing director, “ it would 
appear that the talent available has 
found its own level... .”’ Known 


facts convince us, however, that all 
experienced film-making talent is not 
being efficiently and continuously 
employed. Until that position is 
reached, until every reputable pro- 
ducer, director and script-writer is 
working at full stretch—and they are 
the basic team who in turn make work 
for the actors, technicians and other 
operatives—and until he is satisfied that 
films are efficiently distributed, Mr. 
Butler cannot really estimate what we 
can afford to go on spending on 
imported films. That is why the revi- 
sion of the Anglo-U.S. Film Agreement 
and the future of British films are 
inseparable parts of a national problem. 
It might be added that a flourishing 
creative film industry is of great 
national importance as a means of 
self-expression, as well as for earning 
money overseas. 
PAUL ROTHA. 


EDUCATING CRIMINALS 


By MAJOR E. H. F. MORRIS 


Ts criminal statistics for 1951 
show that 90 per cent. of those 
found guilty of “‘ Breaking and 
Entering ” and more than 90 per cent. 
of those found guilty of “ Robbery ” 
were under thirty years of age, and 
that in both classes more than 50 per 
cent. were under twenty-one. As the 
total number of crimes has almost 
doubled since 1938 we may congratu- 
late ourselves on the truly astonishing 
results of our expenditure of over 
400 million pounds a year on education. 

The Daily Telegraph in a leading 
article, “Crime and Criminals” 
(August 2) makes light of the sensa- 
tional achievement of our educational 
system by saying that “it is plain 
beyond argument that serious crime 
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will not be reduced until we have many 
more policemen applying themselves to 
that task and no other.” Surely the 
writer is overlooking the fact that the 
intention to burgle or rob has to be 
formed before the actual crime can be 
committed. - 

The young people of this country 
are, fortunately, high-spirited and 
courageous; they will not easily be 
deterred by any number of policemen 
from trying to put into effect any 
intentions they may form in their 
minds. The immense growth of 
technical training in our schools has 
provided them with the ability to form 
clever and practicable intentions; 
something has weakened or destroyed 
the factors which formerly prevented 
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these anti-social and criminal ideas 
from developing in young minds. 

In former times home influence 
combined with that of the churches to 
exercise a decisive moral effect on the 
rising generation. To-day both these 
forces have been very greatly reduced. 
Young people who would have spent 
many of their leisure hours ‘pursuing 
various interesting hobbies at home 
now either go to the cinema or join in 
organized activities at youth clubs. 
Parental influence is consequently re- 
duced and the influence of the club 
organizers is exercised on larger and 
less intimate groups and in very different 
conditions. Meanwhile the power of 
the churches has weakened immeasur- 
ably, largely as a result of the increased 
expenditure on education. 

Why should an increase in educa- 
tional expenditure weaken the moral 
influence of the Christian churches? 
Because the work of those responsible 
for teaching the young is devoted 
increasingly to training them to pass 
examinations and _ decreasingly to 
developing their powers of individual 
thought, and because the financial 
and social rewards to the teaching 
profession are still so meagre that they 
fail to attract men and women of the 
highest ability—teachers who would be 
capable of helping the young people to 
develop their intellectual powers to a 
level at which they could wrestle suc- 
cessfully with the apparent conflict 
between modern knowledge and any 
kind of faith. There is an unkind but 
painfully true saying that “‘ Those who 
can, do: those who can’t, teach.” A 
comparison of the rates of pay avail- 
able to science graduates in industry 
and in the teaching profession adds an 
unpleasant sting to that bitter saying. 
There are, of course, those who take 
up teaching as a special vocation; 
unfortunately it does not necessarily 
follow that they are any more capable 
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than “ those who can’t.” 

The credit for educating criminals is, 
however, by no means entirely due to 
the teachers: it is largely due to the 
nature of the curriculum imposed by 
conditions over which the teachers 
themselves have no control. A very 
large proportion of the expenditure 
devoted to education is spent on 
activities which have no educational 
value; it is spent on instruction, on 
teaching purely practical subjects 
without any reference to their effect on 
the intellectual development of the 
learners. On the contrary, the effects 
of technical training and instruction 
are frequently the reverse of what we 
generally mean by educational, in so 
far as they tend to undermine the 
appreciation of ethical values and to 
encourage an undue emphasis on the 
ideas of profit and price. What we 
may call “‘exam-worthy”’ scientific 
knowledge entirely ignores all the 
metaphysical problems which remain 
obstinately unsolved and is therefore 
so predominantly determinist in 
character as to make it almost impos- 
sible for the recipient to believe in any 
ethical values of any kind—least of 
all those which derive from a religious 
faith founded upon miraculous inter- 
vention in physical affairs. When 
technical instruction comes in by the 
door faith flies out through the window; 
this is no hasty statement made by a 
prejudiced religious bigot; it is the 
considered opinion of an unorthodox 
deist formed by innumerable conversa- 
tions with boys at school over a period 
of seven years. I reported some of 
these conversations in this review five 
years ago (‘Fourteen Heathen,” 
July, 1947); many of the boys who 
started. arguing with me then still 
come to my house to continue the 
discussions, only now they are men on 
leave from the Services or on holiday 
from their work. They all confirm my 
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view that the problem is not solved 
by throwing in a few periods of com- 
pulsory “ Divinity” and is not even 
ameliorated by compulsory attendance 
at prayers. The “ Divinity” seldom 
rises to the level of philosophical dis- 
cussion which even begins to tackle the 
problems which trouble the minds of 
the boys, while the prayers are gener- 
ally regarded as a concession to tradi- 
tion or to the feelings of an older, 
more superstitious and less instructed 
generation. 

It can probably be stated without 
fear of contradiction that there can be 
no such thing as a sanction for ethics— 
no urge to choose right rather than 
wrong, or even to differentiate between 
the one and the other—unless there be 
some kind of faith either in God and 
the immortality of the human soul or 
in some absolute standard of value 
approved by all men. Until recent 
times the vast majority of the people in 
this country believed in God and in 
human immortality, and attested their 
faith either by attendance at some 
church or chapel or by sending their 
children to attend Sunday school. 
This is no longer the case. The less 
intelligent are following the lead of the 
so-called intellectuals and are either 
ignoring the problem completely as 
beyond their powers or accepting the 
apparently materialistic interpretation 
of such science as they know. What 
little home influence remains in these 
present times exerts, therefore, no 
pressure in favour of traditional ethics 
and beliefs. On the contrary, there is 
a general tendency towards unfettered 
self-interest encouraged by the utter- 
ances of many class-conscious politi- 
cians and by the increasingly appre- 
ciated importance of money and what 
money can buy. Modern education 
increases the spread of technical know- 
ledge without raising the general level 
of intelligence to a point at which it is 
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capable of seeing beyond the apparent 
determinism of elementary science to 
the vast areas of doubt and ignorance 
of which the advanced scientist is so 
vividly aware. ‘“ Divinity” merely 
reiterates a number of dogmas and 
beliefs which appear to be in direct 
conflict with what is taught in the class- 
room and the laboratory. Hence 
“* Divinity ” acquires a flavour of senti- 
mentality and humbug while technology 
is approved as being both true and 
useful. 

Instruction in science or technology 
is an essential preliminary to success in 
this present age; so the cure for 
criminal education cannot be sought 
in the elimination of scientific teaching. 
It seems probable that the exact 
opposite is what is really required; the 
teaching of science should be made 
more intellectual and more thorough 
and less exclusively concerned with 
examinations and practical applica- 
tions. There was once a toast proposed 
by a scientist, “‘ Here’s to science— 
and may it never be a ha’porth of use 
to anybody! ”’ There is no need to go 
quite as far as that, but it would do 
much to save us from producing 
criminals if science were to be regarded 
primarily as a search for knowledge 
and truth and incidentally as a means 
of increasing production and wealth. 
Study of the atom would then lead 
first to an investigation of the real 
nature of electrons, protons, mesons 
and the space-time in which they seem 
to have their mysterious existence, and 
only as a secondary result to the pro- 
duction of energy, isotopes and bombs. 
The study of space-time would lead 
infallibly to a realization of the startling 
limitations of human knowledge, and 
this in turn would produce an attitude 
of intellectual speculation; value would . 
regain even more than its ancient 
prestige, being now perceived after 
the most severe intellectual effort and 
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not merely accepted as a consequence 
of an emotional mood. Science and 
“‘ Divinity”’ would meet and join 
together as an exciting pursuit of 
elusive ultimate truth, and education 
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would become not a preparation for 
crime but an introduction to the 
absorbing problem of human destiny. 


E. H. F. Morris. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


N_ article by that eminent 
Asm Admiral Mahan, in 
the September 1902 number of 
The National Review, dealt with a 
subject which is even more topical 
now than it was then—“‘ The Persian 
Gulf and International Relations.” The 
internal combustion engine had not 
yet revolutionized world transport, as 
it was destined to do: so Mahan was 
thinking of Persia in terms of railway 
communication, and was _ quite 
oblivious of oil. But the strategic import- 
ance of that country was already evident 
to a man of knowledge and judgment. 


The question of the Persian Gulf, 
and of South Persia in connection with 
it, though not yet immediately urgent, 
is clearly visible upon the horizon of 
the distant future. It becomes therefore, 
and in so far, a matter for present 
reflection, the guiding principle of 
which should be its relation to India 
and the Farther East. This again is 
governed by the strategic consideration 
. . . that movement .. . to be effec- 
tive and sustained, requires communica- 
tions to be coherent and consolidated. 
The Russian communication by land, 
though still inadequately developed, 
is thus secure, militarily. Throughout 
its length there exists no near-by point 
held by an enemy able to interrupt it 
by a serious blow . . . In the Farther 
East, Great Britain, like Russia, holds 
an advanced position, chiefly com- 
mercial, but consequently military also, 
the communications of which are by 
water. These have not, and probably 
never can have, any military security 


comparable to that of the Siberian 
railway. Their safety must depend 
upon sustained exertion of mobile 
force, resting upon secure bases, ready 
for instant and constant action. .. . 

There is not to be seen in the nature 
of things any evidence . . . that Great 
Britain may be forced to yield to com- 
pulsion, actual or threatened, con- 
cessions of present right which it is 
inexpedient that she should grant volun- 
tarily. . . . As a matter of fact, 
founded upon present territorial posi- 
tions, there is in the nature of things 
no real, no enduring, antagonism con- 
cerning the Persian Gulf, except be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia. It is 
not to the interest of any third State to 
interfere between these two, or to dis- 
turb—much, less to destroy—the local 
balance of power which now exists 
between them and can probably be 
maintained. . . . What the rest of the 
world needs, what world politics re- 
quires, is that here, as in Asia imme- 
diately to the eastward, there should be 
political and military equipoise, not 
predominance... . 


This admirable requirement has not 
been fulfilled, and it is now necessary 
that a third nation—the United States 
—should play its part in maintaining 
the balance of power. Mahan’s own 
compatriots must now assert them- 
selves in the Middle East; as in the 
Far East and in Europe, in support of 
the principles which he laid down. 

Incidentally, he refers to the Middle 
East as “‘ a term which I have not seen.” 
A great deal has been seen of it since! 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCES’ 


By ERIC GILLETT 


MONG the books that I return 
As with unfailing satisfaction 
and even with delight, Mr. 
Harold Nicolson’s Some People has an 
honoured place. He has the happiest 
of knacks for dealing with eccentrics, 
and the remarkable temporary valet, 
** Arketall,”’ who served Lord Curzon 
at the Lausanne Conference, is the 
best of them all. With his glassy 
stare and boundless ambitions he made 
a strong appeal to the Marquis’s 
sense of humour, and Mr. Nicolson 
used him, with great tact and per- 
ception, as a peg upon which he 
hung a finished portrait of a most 
diligent and conscientious Foreign 
Secretary. Mr. Nicolson has _ the 
shrewdest of eyes for character. He is 
able to reveal a man through his most 
casual actions. I believe that I learned 
more about what kind of a man Lord 
Curzon was from this one short story 
than from the biography of Lord 
Ronaldshay, and from Mr. Nicolson’s 
own Curzon: The Last Phase. 

I have no idea who made the decision 
that King George V was to be com- 
memorated by two Lives, one a por- 
trait of the man himself, with his 
homes, friendships, occupations, tastes 
and hobbies; the other a public Life, 
designed to examine his attitude 
towards the successive political 
issues of his reign. To my mind, it 
was a mistaken policy to commission 
these two: books, although I must 
hasten to say that Mr. John Gore 
wrote the first of them with careful 
understanding and selection, and now 
Mr. Nicolson has carried out his task 
with all the ability that one would 


expect him to bring to it. I cannot 
avoid the feeling that both biographers 
must have felt handicapped by their 
terms of reference. 

Mr. Nicolson wisely provided him-- 
self with a target. He tells us that it 
was his desire to suggest some answer 
to the two questions, “How does a 
Monarchy function in a _ modera 
state?” and “To what extent were 
the powers and influence of the Mon- 
archy diminished during the twenty- 
five years of King George’s reign?” 
It is impossible to return simple, 
direct answers to these questions, and 
it is clear that in no two countries 
would the replies be similar. Using 
his considerable personal knowledge 
of contemporary affairs and drawing 
upon the relevant papers in the Royal 
Archives at Windsor, Mr. Nicolson 
has written an able and scholarly 
biography. It is not his fault that he 
has been concerned more with cause 
and effect than with the fascinating 
personal details and foibles that are 
the salt of the great “ Lives.” The 
King had a very clear idea of what he 
could do and say as a man and as a 
sovereign. He was most scrupulous 
to distinguish between the two. Mr. 
Nicolson has rightly brought out the 
strict self-discipline by which the King 
subordinated his own preferences and 
prejudices, his many unconcealed likes 


* King George V: His Life and Reign. 
By Harold Nicolson. Constable. 42s. 

The Reluctant Healer. By W. J. Macmillan. 
Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 

If A Man Be Mad. By Harold Maine. 
Gollancz. 15s. 

New Poems: 1952. A P.E.N. Anthology. 
Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 
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KING GEORGE, QUEEN MARY, AND PRINCESS (NOW 
QUEEN) ELIZABETH. 

and dislikes, to “an excellent percep- 
tion of his historical function.” Not 
one of his Prime Ministers could 
ever have felt that the King was any- 
thing but the head of his people, and 
his thought for them became the over- 
riding principle of his public life. 

Very soon after he came to the throne 
the King was faced with a most diffi- 
cult situation. The complicated nego- 
tiations between Mr. Asquith and the 
Palace on the vexed question of the 
creation of peers in 1910 are described 
in some detail and on this as on other 
controversial occasions the King is 
shown to have borne out J. A. Spender’s 
comment that he had a remarkable 
faculty for rejecting bad advice and a 
keen eye for the points of unity and 
conciliation. He had, too, an extra- 
ordinary capacity for hard, unremitting 
routine work, which went on year in, 
year out, throughout royal tours, 
during exacting months of public ap- 
pearances, and even during holidays at 
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his beloved Sandringham. The inevit- 
able dispatch boxes followed him every- 
where, and he read through and 
annotated their contents punctiliously 
and often with great point. Not 
unnaturally he liked his ministers to 
know that he took this trouble. There 
is a pleasant story of the King receiv- 
ing Mr. Anthony Eden at Buckingham 
Palace one summer morning when Mr. 
Eden was on his way to Geneva. The 
King’s private apartments were under 
repair and the meeting took place in a 
room above the forecourt immediately 
above the band-stand. “The King, 
on entering, apologized to Mr. Eden 
for having to receive him in this 
unfamiliar drawing room. ‘It is all 
right, however,’ His Majesty added, 
‘TI have told the band not to play till I 
give the word.’ The King then fur- 
nished Mr. Eden with a catalogue 
raisonné of all the subjects which, at 
Geneva, he would have to discuss. 
At last he reached a conclusion, and 
Mr. Eden, in the few minutes that 
remained, started to make some ob- 
servations on his own. ‘Just one 
second,’ said the King, as he rang the 
small gold hand-bell at his side. A 
page appeared. ‘Tell the bandmaster 
that he can start playing now. ... 
You were saying .. .?”” 

From the days when a homesick 
little boy went to sea in the Bacchante, 
to the tremendous celebrations and 
rejoicings of the Silver Jubilee the 
King went on his way loyal to his sense 
of duty and singularly unaffected by 
the changes going on around him. 
He liked familiar people and things. 
He distrusted showiness and swiftly 
detected insincerity. He could be 
formidable. His modesty was innate, 
and he was a realist. “It never did 
me any good to be a Prince I can tell 
you,” he recalled in later life, “‘ and 
many was the time I wished I hadn’t 
been.” He went on to mention some 
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of the hardships of the old Britannia. 
And after a triumphant progress 
through the decorated streets of the 
dock areas and the slums and tenements 
during the Jubilee celebrations he 
could come back to the Palace and 
remark, “‘I’d no idea they felt like 
that about me. I am beginning to 
think they must really like me for 
myself.” Only a very modest and fair- 
minded man could have said those 
words after a quarter of a century on 
the throne. 

One of the virtues of this biography 
is that Mr. Nicolson has made clear 
why a monarch without any of the 
accepted airs and graces managed to 
win the affection and respect of his 
people by force of character: 

“‘In those twenty-five years his sub- 
jects had come to recognize that King 
George represented and enhanced 
those domestic and public virtues that 
they regarded as specifically British 
virtues. In him they saw, reflected and 
magnified, what they cherished as 
their own individuals—faith, duty, 
honesty, courage, common sense, toler- 
ance, decency and truth.”” When they 
looked round the world in 1935, they 
were conscious that many other nations 
were much less fortunate than they 
were. 

All these things Mr. Nicolson makes 
clear and he shows most of the virtues 
of the expert historian in the process. 
It is Mr. Nicolson the biographer 
who seems to chafe when his public 
theme compels him to leave, after the 
briefest of glances, the delicious ex- 
changes between the boy Prince George 
and his mother. When cruising in the 
Bacchante he. visited the Botanical 
Gardens in Barbados and was en- 
couraged to sniff the large lilies. He 
returned to the ship with his face 
covered with yellow pollen, and a 
journalist promptly telegraphed home 
to say that he had had himself tattooed 


on the nose. The Princess of Wales, 
unlike her husband, and her mother- 
in-law, Queen Victoria, was amused. 
““ How could you,” she wrote to her 
son, “have your impudent snout 
tattooed ? What an object you must 
look, and won’t everybody stare at 
the ridiculous boy with an anchor on 
his nose! Why on earth not have it 
put somewhere else? ” 

It is because of incidents like these 
that I regret, as many other readers 
will regret, that Mr. Nicolson was not 
entrusted with a full biography of 
King George V. He is a model of 
discretion, but there is an imp of 
mischief in him, and it will persist in 
dancing about the most solemn pages 
of his mostly formal and serious 
books. Surely life is like that. The 
old type of biography, which was the 
accepted mode in Victorian days, shows 
only one side of the picture. Circum- 


' stances have compelled Mr. Nicolson 
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to work under a similar handicap. 
I can only urge his publishers to com- 
mission him to write a life of Queen 
Alexandra without imposing any 
limitations upon him whatever. It 
would be an enchanting book. As 
for the present volume, I think it 
may be considered to be a meritorious 
victory for him under conditions most 
daunting and unfavourable. This book 
is a considerable achievement, a win 
against heavy odds. 

To turn from this courtly, urbane 
reading to the neurotic, hysterical 
pages of Mr. W. J. Macmillan’s The 
Reluctant Healer is like leaving the 
Regency squares and terraces of Brigh- 
ton for the humid languors of Malaya. 
Only for a short time was Mr. Mac- 
millan resident in the tropics, but the 
impression created by his extraordinary 
book is exactly what I have suggested. 
“Tf you are interested, as I am, in 
healing,” urges Dr. Maude Royden, 
“‘ read it.” In obedience to this exhor- 


tation I have done so, and I confess 
that I am unable to know what to 
make of it. Peculiar people pop up in 
it. Mr. Macmillan himself is not an 
ordinary person. Without any money 
to speak of he seems able to flit about 
the world. He makes few claims for 
himself. He did not want to become a 
healer. The role was more or less 
forced upon him. Bishops and doctors 
and embassy officials produced all 
kinds of difficulties but even in his 
extremities, and they were frequent, 
something always turned up to keep 
him going. He discovered that his 
touch had magical properties. He 
rubs for ten minutes, makes passes for 
five. The result is often an immediate 
and sometimes a permanent cure. 
He is always modest. He looks upon 
his gift as rather a nuisance and cer- 
tainly it led him into some ludicrous 
situations. His life was for many 
years as blurred and swift as one of 
the first moving pictures. The Re- 
luctant Healer will irritate many 
readers, but it will give them food for 
thought. There is no doubting the 
writer’s bewilderment or his sincerity. 
He ends his narrative with the out- 
break of war. I can only say that this 
casually and sometimes badly written 
instalment makes me hope that he will 
continue his story, if possible with the 
help of a good literary adviser who will 
edit his material severely and tell him 
where he must. expand, and where 
prune. When literary historians of the 
future write their estimates of the 
times in which we live there is little 
doubt that they will call attention to 
the fact that the twentieth century 
is a period very strong in good bio- 
graphical and autobiographical writing. 
Contemporary critics have paid and 
are still paying a disproportionate 
amount of notice to the poetry of the 
time, but I have no doubt that personal 
prose at the moment surpasses in 
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excellence both poetry and _ fiction. 
Many of these autobiographical testa- 
ments are moving, distressing, and 
sometimes deeply shocking. The main 
point is that the lid is off, inhibitions 
have vanished, and numerous problems 
of great moment are ventilated to the 
natural disquiet of older readers, but 
probably to the ultimate benefit of 
the community. 

An American gentleman, a pro- 
fessional writer, novelist and poet, 
now offers an autobiography with the 
sensational title, Jf A Man Be Mad. 
He writes under the pseudonym of 
Harold Maine and his story is a ter- 
rible one. If the evils which he expe- 
rienced in American mental homes 
prevail elsewhere it is clear that the 
most searching and prolonged inquiries 
should be made into their conduct. _ 

Mr. Maine, who went into the 
American peace-time army at the age 
of sixteen, became a confirmed alco- 
holic. More than drink he feared a 
kind of schizophrenia which he was 
unable to understand. Of his own free 
will he entered a mental hospital. It 
proved to be the first of a long series 
where he was treated by overworked 
nurses and doctors and by orderlies 
who might have been in charge of 
prisoners in a jail designed for the most 
hardened and desperate criminals. 
During one of the author’s sober 
spells he obtained a post as attendant 
in a mental hospital, and here he found 
a sense of responsibility and peace. 
This is a terrible indictment, written 
in an aggressive and often in an irri- 
tatingly perky style. Its impact is 
inescapable. If these things can hap- 
pen in one civilized country, surely 
they are not impossible in another. 
If A Man Be Mad is a book to be read 
and pondered. 

Mr. Michael Joseph is to be con- 
gratulated on his enterprise in guaran- 
teeing to publish for three years an 
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anthology of contemporary poetry. 
The first book, New Poems: 1952 is 
suitably prefaced by Miss C. V. 
Wedgwood, President of the P.E.N., 
and has been compiled by Mr. Clifford 
Dyment, Mr. Roy Fuller, and Mr. 
Montagu Slater, all sincere and able 
writers of verse. Mr. Masefield and 
Mr. Eliot are not represented. It is 
good to find that Mr. de la Mare 
opens the book: In a Foreword the 
editors announce that their function is 
to give a catholic representation of 
recent work and to encourage new 
poets. “It is,” they add, “ an obvious 
benefit that older poets should pub- 
lish their current work alongside new 
poets, and in this anthology the reader 
will see in what way some of his 
favourite contemporary poets are grow- 
ing.” This is sound sense, and there 
is much good to be found here, although 
there is still far too much of the wobbly, 
metreless stuff that still seems to befuse 
and deceive people who are usually 


good judges of poetry, but who become 
fallible as soon as they are confronted 
by the work of people writing now. 
If they would only reassure themselves 
that there is no such thing as “‘ modern 
poetry’ and take a firm resolve to 
abide by the simple fact that the verse 
is poetry or is not, they would make 
things much happier for themselves 
and everybody else. I know that it is 
easier to say this than it is to do it, 
but there is a great deal to be said for 
the old criteria of magic, music, and 
the memorable line. When these are 
missing what remains cannot, in my 
opinion, be called poetry. In spite 
of these strictures I recommend most 
warmly New Poems: 1952 to all 
lovers and students of poetry. If they 
find one good poem in the 137 pages 
of text the experience will be worth 
while. Wild horses would not induce 
me to divulge how many I discovered. 


Eric GILLETT. 


CLOSE-UP OF TRUMAN’ 


By SIR EDWARD BOYLE, Br., M.P. 


ATHER _ superfluously, Mr. 
R wisn Hillman informs us 
that 
this book was not planned... . It 
was to have been an intimate but not 
essentially a revealing book of President 
Truman and his work. But as the 
project began to unfold it developed 
historic proportions and significance. 
The category of books which can 
accurately be described as “ intimate 
but not essentially revealing ” is indeed 
small and select, but if Mr. Hillman 
really thinks he has achieved a work 
of “historic importance and signifi- 
cance”? then his use of the English 
language is so different from my own 


that it would be unprofitable to enquire 
too closely into his meaning. This 
book is certainly not without interest, 
and anyone who reads it will gain a 
distinct impression of the personality of 
President Truman. But it does amaze 
me that any self-respecting journalist, 
given the privileges and opportunities 
which Mr. Hillman has enjoyed, should 
have dared to publish a book so utterly 
lacking in shape, and over whose com- 
pilation he appears to have taken so 
very little trouble. 

The book consists in the main of 


‘interviews, letters, and odd jottings 


* Mr. President. 
Hutchinson. 21s, 


By William Hillman. 
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which President Truman has made at 
various times. The first chapter, 
entitled “‘ Problems of the Presidency ” 
starts promisingly with some reflections 
by the President on “‘ The Nature and 
the Difficulties of his Office.” But 
within quite a few pages, public affairs 
have been left far behind, and Presi- 
dent Truman is writing to Mr. Iturbi 
telling him that he has a Paderewski 
record of the Moonlight Sonata. 
Chapter II is entitled “ Student of 
History,” and it opens with President 
Truman informing us that “there is 
nothing new in the world except the 
history you do not know.” This is an 
agreeably discursive chapter, in which 
the President gives us his views on 
Cain and Abel, the Dark Ages, Darius 
the Great, Hannibal, King Henry of 
Navarre and General Omar Bradley. 
The third chapter, entitled “ Diaries, 
Private Memoranda, Papers’, begins 
with an account of President Roose- 
velt’s death and of the days imme- 
diately following, after which we pass 
on to a lot of miscellaneous notes, 
a few worth recording, the majority 
not. We learn, among other things, 
that King George VI was very interested 
in the San Francisco Conference and 
the explosion of the first atomic bomb. 
On p. 115 there is a piece of heavy 
irony at the expense of the Press which 
I must confess I was unable to follow. 
Chapter IV, which is the biographical 
chapter, is a really scandalous per- 
formance. Mr. Hillman had quite 
enough material to achieve a coherent 
and tolerably interesting account of 
President Truman’s career, even in 
the space of a few pages: but he has 
preferred to let the President tell his 
own story in the first person, and at 
the same time to include all the 
memoranda on his career which the 
President has ever written. The result 
is that the reader completely loses the 
thread, as the not very important 
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details of the President’s early life 
are reiterated ad nauseam. 

Chapter V contains a large number 
of Mr. Truman’s random reflections; 
and in the short concluding chapter the 
President tells us that he does not want 
a preventive war and that the Fourth 
Point is a practical answer to a growing 
crisis in a world torn between aggres- 
sion and peace. Unfortunately, he 
does not tell us how he thinks Point 
Four can be implemented. There is 
nothing at all in the book about 
important policy issues such as Pales- 
tine, while the “Truman Doctrine ” 
and Marshall Aid are only alluded to 
very incidentally. In other words, 
anyone reading this book in order to 
learn more about the American point 
of view on important issues of current 
policy will be totally disappointed. 

And yet, for all its absurdity, the 
book does present an arresting por- 
trait of a man whom it is impossible to 
despise. It is evident that President 
Truman has greatly impressed the 
American public with his personality, 
and will continue to-do so throughout 
his life. He has the strength, as well 
as the limitations, of a man who knows 
exactly where he stands. His beliefs 
are based upon an absolutely firm 
conviction that the rules for a good 
life, and for good Government, are 
simple and easy to learn. 


When I was a very young boy, 9 
or 10 years old, my mother gave me 
four large books called Heroes of 
History. I spent most of my time 
reading these books, Abbott’s Lives, 
and my mother’s big Bible. When I was 
12 I had read the Bible all the way 
through twice besides all the extra 
reading matter in the back of it... . 


This religious motif recurs through- 
out the book. I quote two further 
passages to show how near President 
Truman comes to sanctifying the 
American way of life. 
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To our forefathers it seemed some- 
thing of a miracle that this nation was 
able to go through the agonies of the 
American Revolution and emerge 
triumphant. They saw in our successful 
struggle for independence the working 
of God’s hand... . 

The fundamental basis of this Nation’s 
Law was given by Moses on the Mount. 
The fundamental basis of our Bill of 
Rights comes from the teachings which 
we get from Exodus and St. Matthew, 
from Isaiah and St. Paul... . 


It is not surprising that President 
Truman’s conception of political prin- 
ciples should be equally simple. He is 
not a believer in /Jaissez-faire, as he ex- 
plained to a correspondent who criti- 
cized his financial policy. (“It seems 
rather peculiar to me that the effort of 
the Government to act as referee in the 
interest of business is always con- 
sidered too much interference. A lack 
of proper interference in the 1920's 
brought about the most terrible of all 
depressions.””) This attitude will cer- 
tainly not be popular with that large 
section of American opinion which 
believes that any effort by the Govern- 
ment to influence the economic climate 
must be nefarious. 

But President Truman is just as 
certain as his opponents that his prin- 
ciples represent the views of all sensible 
men. He simply cannot understand 
the points of view of “crackpot 
Liberals” or the “ opponents of pro- 
gress.” No doubt there are advan- 
tages in holding firm to such a simple 
creed, but—as this book very clearly 
shows—there are also great disad- 
vantages. In the first place, for all 
his interest in history, President Truman 
shows no sign of being at all interested 
in political institutions which have not 
developed in the same way as unlike the 
United States. Thus there are a number 
of references to the fact that colonialism 
has gone for ever, but nowhere in the 


book is there any mention whatever of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Secondly, President Truman does not 
seem to appreciate that if the need is 
accepted for Government interference 
in the field of economic policy, it then 
becomes vitally necessary to learn all 
the time from experience; and that 
it is not enough to enunciate broad 
principles. Thus President Truman’s 
remarks on the Point Four programme 
entirely ignore all the really difficult 
problems. He simply tells us: 


The more people produce and earn 
around the world, the more we would 
benefit from it as they would benefit. 
It would provide a new market for our 
huge industrial capacity and an outlet 
for American capital. 


But experience has shown quite clearly 
that once the backward areas advance 
in wealth, they are all too prone to 
start their own secondary industries, 
even when these are not a satisfactory 
economic proposition. 

When it comes to art and music, 
the President is an inveterate disciple 
of the school which says: “I don’t 
know what is good but I do know what 
I like.” One cannot help smiling at the 
President’s description of his taste in 
music: 


Chopin’s Opus 42, A Flat, and his 
Sixty-four series, Nos. 1, 2 and 3— 
they are wonderful. Then Von Weber 
composed some beautiful things— 
“Rondo Brillante” and the “ Polka 
Brillante.” Those are the things I 
studied when I was a lad and I am still 
fond of them. And here is a piece 
that a great pianist used to play as an 
encore—Strauss’s Blue Danube Waltz. 
There is nothing more lovely than that. 
I like Bach, too—his preludes and 
fugues. 


The idea that one’s taste should 
expand as one grows older is one that 
President Truman would, I think, fail 


to comprehend. He does not believe 
that there is anything new to learn, 
even in history. “* The human animal,” 
he says, “ hasn’t changed much since 
the beginning.” Even the great men 
of history seem all to have thought 
very much alike. “‘ Great teachers like 
Moses, Isaiah, Confucius, Buddha, 
Mohammed, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Martin Luther, John Knox, and many 
others, were imbued with honour, 
truth and justice.” (When I read this 
I could not help recalling a conversa- 
tion I once had with a girl student at a 
College in the Middle West, who 
informed me that she was studying 
“Western concepts from St. Augus- 
tine to Karl Marx.’’) 

In addition to a certain narrowness 
and rigidity of mind, I should judge 
from this book that President Truman 
has one further serious limitation as a 
statesman. Like many good men he 
is far too inclined to gloss over evil 
when he meets it. The President’s 
views on ethics and public affairs are 
quite unexceptionable, but I do not 
think he realizes how serious has been 
the corruption in high United States 
circles during these last years, and I 
simply cannot follow him when he says: 


The human animal cannot be trusted 
for anything good except en masse. 
The combined thought and action of the 
people of any race, creed or nationality, 
will always point in the right direction. 


I do not know whether he has read 
any of the works of Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, but it seems to me that the 
contrary views which Niebuhr puts 
forward in his book Moral Men and 
Immoral Society, though in their turn 
exaggerated, are more convincing than 
those of the President. Besides, the 
idea that the crowd is usually in the 
right seems to me very difficult to 
reconcile with the President’s intense 
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admiration for the great men of his- | 
tory. . 

But when all this has been said, it 
would be a very great mistake to 
underrate either the President’s virtues 
or his abilities. When he thinks some 
matter is of importance, nothing is too 
much trouble for him. No President | 
can ever have had a deeper sense | 
of the responsibilities of Government. 
When an English University student 
visits the United States, one of 
the points which strike him most | 
forcibly is that most 
College students have a very low | 
opinion of public life. This opinion is | 
not shared by the President, who is 
“‘ proud to be a politician and to work 
for the happiness and the welfare of 
the country.” He is extremely per- 
tinacious in his determination that he 
shall not be side-stepped. There are 
some interesting pages at the very 
start of the book where he describes 
the efforts which he made to ensure 
that he saw all important cables and 
telegrams which came from abroad. 

Finally, reading this book, I was 
frequently reminded of the remark by 
Sir Donald Tovey about Spohr that 
“he enjoyed an amiable self-satisfac- 
tion which is one of the rarest rewards 
of virtue.” One of the most engaging 
characteristics of the President, which 
emerges very frequently in this book, is 
the pleasure which he feels when he 
knows he has been a success. Presi- 
dent Truman’s beliefs may strike us at 
times as naive, inadequate or mistaken : 
but at least he is a man who, since he 
became President, has never lost his 
belief in himself. He may therefore 
occasionally provoke a smile, but he 
can never lose our respect. He has 
done his very best for the American 
people, according to his lights; and he 
was worthy of a better book than Mr. 
Hillman has written. 

EDWARD BOYLE. 
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EAD OF A WARRIOR, a study in red chalk 
for the cartoon of “The Battle of Anghiari”, 
by Leonardo da Vinci, now in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Budapest. Tragically, when the 
design was transferred to the wall of the Hall 
of Council, in Florence, the colours ran and the 
result was a failure. All that now remain of the 
cartoon itself are a number of studies of fight- 
ing men and horses, which were drawn by 
Leonardo on paper. 
If it had not been for the paper on which 
Leonardo made his preliminary studies in 1504 all 
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record of one of the greatest works of this amazing 
genius would have been lost to posterity. And 
it is paper that has enabled this superb study 
of a head to be seen by millions throughout 
the world. In the reproduction of great works 
of art the printer and the paper-maker have 


‘combined to bring the masterpieces of the world 


to those denied an opportunity of visiting the 
famous art galleries. The spread of culture 
depends on paper. On it the heritage of the past 
is constantly renewed, for on paper reprinting 
can retain knowledge and culture for ever. 
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Majority. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. net. 


N a profession distinguished by cen- 

tenarian imprints the firm of Hamish 
Hamilton is regarded as young. To judge 
by its output, it tries to live up to this 
reputation. Founded in 1931, the, firm 
contrives skilfully to keep abreast of the 
times and a new Hamilton list always has a 
“* modern ” appearance. 

This is reflected in Majority, an antho- 
logy which celebrates the first twenty-one 
years’ publishing of the firm of Hamish 
Hamilton. It is necessary to warn the 
reader of this review that, as a publisher 
myself, I am not likely to be indulgent. 
Mr. Hamilton and I are neighbours and 
rivals. He publishes many books which 
I would like to have in my list. I can, 
almost literally, look over the garden wall 
and envy him his plums. 

A successful publisher’s list can be very 
revealing, especially if it comes from a 
small firm—I mean small only in the 
sense that it publishes relatively few books 
ayear. Such houses are controlled by men 
for whom publishing is a personal busi- 
ness. They care more for quality than 
quantity and most of their success is due 
to the personal relationship they and their 
colleagues are able to establish with their 
authors. English publishing is rich in this 
tradition, which Hamish Hamilton has 
followed with conspicuous success. 

I would not call Hamish Hamilton an 
inspired publisher, as Grant Richards and 
Martin Secker were: but the days of such 
adventurous publishing have probably 
disappeared for ever. The book trade is 
different now, in the more or less benevo- 
lent grip of the literary agents. Dis- 
coveries are hard to make; often the first 
news one has of a good or saleable book 
is its selection in manuscript by an 
American book club. Hamilton, perhaps 
wisely, has not often gambled on unknown 
quantities; he has steadily built up an 
impressive list in which authors of proved 
ability predominate. 

Hamish Hamilton is indeed an excellent 
model for any would-be book publisher 
in these uncertain times. He had, to 
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begin with, an ideal preparation for suc- 
cessful publishing. He served an appren- 
ticeship with Jonathan Cape, then was for 
some years manager of the London office 
of the famous American firm of Harper’s. 
With support of Harper’s (Majority is 
fittingly dedicated to Cass Canfield) he 
launched out under his own imprint on 
modest capital, said to be £15,000—about 
a quarter, most experts would say, of 
what would be needed to-day. He was 
well into his stride before the shadow of 
war fell over publishing and put many 
more vulnerable firms out of business in 
the late ’thirties. By then he was firmly 
established, and his survival and progress 
since have given pleasure to book-lovers 
everywhere. Every publisher of general 
books needs luck in full measure, but 
good judgment and sound management 
are the foundation of all publishing suc- 
cess. In these qualities Hamish Hamilton 
excels and he is fully entitled to the panache 
of Majority. 

It is a book of 1,035 pages, well bound 
and printed, with pleasing end papers and 
wrapper. It contains two complete novels: 
The “Outsider, by Albert Camus, and The 
Pursuit of Love, by Nancy Mitford ; two 
plays, The Browning Version, by Terence 
Rattigan, and In Camera (Huis Clos), by 
Jean-Paul Sartre; eleven long and short 
stories; poems by Paul Dehn and Kath- 
leen Raine; The Unquiet Grave, by 
“ Palinurus ”’; and over 400 pages repre- 
senting the work of some twenty dis- 
tinguished writers. 

The two full-length novels are nicely 
balanced, and only a churlish reader could 
welcome neither. For my part I welcome 
both. (This review has been delayed 
because I could not resist reading the 
Nancy Mitford for the third time. I 
should never have begun it but my eye 
fell on “‘ . . . anyhow one has human 
feelings!’ ‘Not towards Dagoes,’ said 
Uncle Matthew, grinding his dentures,” 
and there was nothing for it but to turn 
back to the first chapter.) I like John . 
Dickson Carr’s short story published here, 
curiously, for the first time. Carr is a 
delightful and original writer. Two other 
short stories are first-rate: For Esmé— 
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With Love and Squalor, by J. D. Salinger, 
an author new to me; and De Mortuis..., 
by John Collier, a writer who went to 
Hollywood many years ago, to our con- 
siderable loss. Raymond Chandler is un- 
worthily represented; but James Thurber 
in word and picture is sheer delight and 
ideal material for any anthology. 

No anthology can hope to escape 
criticism: considerations of length and 
suitability may have excluded some of the 
best Hamish Hamilton authors, but I 
think it was a mistake to include the 
whole of The Unquiet Grave which con- 
tains so much pretentious nonsense. 
In the “General” section, Monica 
Baldwin, Stephen Spender, Angela Thirkell 
and Frank Swinnerton are outstandingly 
good: Swinnerton’s appreciation of 
Arnold Bennett is masterly. This is on the 
whole a pretty solid section, with D. W. 
Brogan on English Religion, John Gunther 
on New York, Alan Hodge on Guy de 
Maupassant, Harold Nicolson on Benjamin 
Constant, Martin Turnell on Proust and 
Eric Partridge on Standard English War 
Adoptions. It epitomizes effectively the 
publisher’s respect for good writing and his 
catholicity of taste. 

Majority is an impressive collection 
which any publisher would have pride in 
reissuing. The contents are a credit to 
Hamish Hamilton, as Hamish Hamilton is 
a credit to British publishing. 


MICHAEL JOSEPH. 


DOUBLE DYED 


THE TRAITORS: THE DOUBLE LIVES OF 
Fucus, PONTECORVO AND NUNN MAY. 
By Alan Moorhead. Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 12s. 6d. 


T is officially estimated that the dis- 

closures made by these traitors brought 
the Russians eighteen months nearer to 
the development of the atom bomb than 
they would otherwise have been. That 
jump of a year and a half may well have 
given the Kremlin confidence that it can 
wage a successful war against the United 
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Nations before our rearmament pro- 
grammes are completed. Should the 
Soviets decide to strike, any or all of us 
may die as a result of these treacheries. 
Therefore the happenings recorded in this 
book are a matter of immense and personal 
importance to us all. 

First, a word must be said about the 
two lesser traitors—lesser only because 
their disclosures appear to have been 
slightly less potentially damaging. 

Dr. Alan Nunn May was one of the 
British scientists sent to Canada in 1943. 
From his student days he had had Com- 
munist leanings, and while there he 
regularly gave information to Soviet 
agents. According to Mr. Moorhead his 
reason for so doing was a feeling that we 
had no right to deprive our Russian allies 
of the benefit of our discoveries, but on his 
return to England in 1945 he broke off his 
illicit contacts. Nevertheless, as a result 
of the defection of Gouzenko, a member 
of the staff of the Russian Embassy in 
Canada, his treacheries came to light. He 
was arrested and sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment. Due to reduction of 
sentence for good conduct, he should again 
be a free man next year. 

Dr. Bruno Pontecorvo was also em- 
ployed on atomic research in Canada; 
then in 1949 he returned to England and 
was given a senior appointment at Har- 
well. In the summer of 1950 he went on 
a motoring holiday to Italy with his wife 
and children. The mystery of what 
happened there—their apparently unpre- 
meditated flight by air to Helsinki and 
subsequent disappearance—have all the 
elements of a first-class thriller. But it is, 
and was, known that several members of 
his family were ardent Communists, and 
all the evidence points to his having 
crossed the border into Russia. 

It is, however, to Dr. Klaus Fuchs, who 
in 1946 was given an even more important 
appointment at Harwell, that Mr. Moor- 
head devotes the greater part of his book, 
and his skilful study of this man’s men- 
tality is of fascinating interest. The case 
is presented with such scrupulous fairness, 
and so ably does Mr. Moorhead write, 
that he can even make us feel sympathy 
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for this traitor. Yet cold logic bids us 
accept the view of the Lord Chief Justice, 
who said to Fuchs at his trial: 


In 1933, fleeing from political persecution 
in Germany, you took advantage of the 
right of asylum which has always been the 
boast of this country to people persecuted 
in their own countries. .. You have betrayed 
the hospitality and protection given you by 
the grossest treachery. 


However, the matter which concerns us 
all so vitally is: could the treacheries of 
these men have been prevented, and what 
measures can be taken to prevent similar 
treacheries in the future? In a free 
democracy like ours the rights of the 
police to spy upon or control the move- 
ments of individuals are strictly—and 
rightly—limited. In fact, like the Judge 
in the case of “* Albert and the Lion ” the 
view is that “‘ Noo-one was reharly to 
blame.” Here I disagree. Yet the blame 
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does not lie with anyone for these traitors 
having got away with their treacheries; it 
lies with those who were responsible for 
them ever being in a position to commit 
them. 

It is urged that the two aliens were 
employed on atomic research during the 
War because so many of our most gifted 
scientists were occupied with radar and 
other projects. Is that really a sound 
excuse? For three years during the late 
War I was an officer of the Joint Planning 
Staff of the War Cabinet. To the best of 
my knowledge there was not a single man 
or woman employed in the Chiefs of 
Staff organization, or upon the Prime 
Minister’s civilian staff, who was not of 
British birth and British parentage. That 
was considered an essential qualification 
in view of the military and diplomatic 
secrets which our duties made it necessary 
for us to know. But were those secrets 
really of greater importance than those in 
connection with the perfection of the atom 
bomb? Could any secret be? 

Again, is it conceivable that Generals 
Alexander or Montgomery would ever 
have appointed a Corps Commander who 
twelve years earlier had come to England 
as a German refugee? Yet that in effect 
was what our senior scientists did in giving 
Fuchs his key appointment at Harwell. 

The fact that Fuchs’ appointment was 
made after the War is even more damning, 
for we were then entering the period of the 
Cold War and our lead in atomic research 
had become above and beyond all else 
our ace card—our one and only guarantee 
against the menace that now faces us, of 
every city in the free world being destroyed 
in circumstances of unimaginable horror. 

Britain has always welcomed foreign 
scientists, and political opinions should be 
no bar against appointments to learned 
bodies. But Britain has herself produced 
more eminent scientists than any other 
country. Surely, then, the lesson of Mr. 
Moorhead’s fine book is that in future 
only Britons, and Britons with unimpeach- 
able political antecedents, should have 
given into their keeping these terrible 
secrets and our lives. 

DENNIS WHEATLEY. 
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TRIUMVIR 


JAMES BRAID. Bernard Darwin. 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


LAS, I never saw James Braid in his 

prime. But I did see him play golf 
quite often and even in comparatively 
old age there still remained much of what 
someone called the “divine fury” of 
his hitting. 

“In the pure matter of hitting the ball 
he was a Prince Rupert of the links.” 
Need I say that these words are Mr. 
Darwin’s? No one writes about golf as 
Mr. Darwin does, particularly when he is 
recalling the great old days when the 
Triumvirate—Vardon, Taylor, Braid— 
dominated the scene. 

Between 1894 and 1914 the three 
“inevitables”’ carried off the Open 
Championship sixteen times. No wonder 
poor Jack White, who miraculously 
edged them out in 1904, used to say that 
in tournaments he always felt that he 
were playing their best ball. It must 
have been rather like facing Achilles, 
Ajax and Ulysses or Athos, Porthos 
and Aramis all at the same time—Braid 
being cast as either Ajax or Porthos. 

Indeed, Mr. Darwin imparts to the 
encounters of his heroes something of 
the atmosphere of Homer or Dumas. 
He throws a romantic cloak over the 
scene, giving it a wonderful air of excite- 
ment and suspense. A desperate shot 
from a bunker seems like a desperate 
thrust with a sword. The secret is, of 
course, that Mr..Darwin is a romantic 
at heart and really finds golf—and why 
shouldn’t he?—enormously exciting. 

Chromium shafts, matched sets, balls 
that travel two hundred yards even if you 
top them, colossal leather bags with a 
separate compartment for each club— 
they seem to have robbed golf of much 
of its magic and charm. And, of course, 
Braid and his mighty contemporaries 
played superb, heart-lifting golf without 
all these modern conveniences. 

Watch your modern professors in 
action and you cannot tell one from 
tother. Each of the Triumvirate you 
could tell a mile off. ‘ Vardon played as 
if he were enjoying the game, Braid: as 
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if he were getting through his day’s work, 
and Taylor, in certain moods at any rate, 
as if he hated it.” ; 

In Braid’s case (and in that of the others 
too) it was his day’s work. From the 
time when he was a boy at Earlsferry, in 
the Kingdom of Fife where St. Andrews 
stands, he devoted himself to golf with 
singleness of purpose. Admittedly his 
father tried to make him a joiner, but 
young Jimmy soon gave up that nonsense, 
entering the ranks of professional golf 
by way of clubmaking at the Army and 
Navy Stores. 

And James, with the other Triumvirs, 
did much for their chosen profession. 
Before their advent, the golf professional 
was little more than a glorified caddie- 
master-cum-clubmaker; many of them 
reprehensible, if amusing, characters. 


James and his contemporaries, “ always 


dignified and always respectful; knowing 
their exact places and never outstepping 
them; utterly refusing to be spoiled, 
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steadily raised the whole status of their 
profession as they raised themselves; 


_models of good and natural manners on 


and off the course.” 

At his own course, Walton Heath, to 
which the thirty-four year old Scot came 
in 1904 as its first professional, the 
members—several generations of them— 
idolized him. From his beloved Heath 
he went out to win four of his five Open 
Championships and most of golf’s other 
prizes and to design the many courses 
throughout the country that bear the 
stamp of his genius and . personality. 
They are his monument, just as this book 
by Mr. Darwin is the delightful record 
of his days. 

WEBSTER EVANS. 


Novels 


MAKE ME AN OFFER. Wolf Mankowitz. 
Deutsch. 7s. 6d. 


THE FAR CounTRY. Nevil Shute. Heine- 
mann. 12s. 6d. 


THE SEASONS’ DIFFERENCE. Frederick 
Beuchner. Chatto and Windus. 
lls. 6d. 


THE ImaGe. Ann Faber. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


THE EYES OF REASON. Stefan Heym. 
Cassell. 15s. 


THREE RAINBOWS. 
Jarrolds. 10s. 6d. 


Kathleen Hewitt. 


R. MANKOWITZ is, himself, an 

antique dealer, but though he tells his 
lively little story in the first person, we are 
to take it as fiction. The narrator’s passion 
in life is to procure a certain vase. In 
Make Me an Offer he does so, and at 
no cost to himself; so cunningly has he 
exploited the tricks of his fellow dealers 
at a “ break up” sale. Satire, no doubt, 
and extravagance and exaggeration but 
—well, I shall find a new interest and 
entertainment in the auction sales which 
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Novels 


are so popular a diversion, at all events 
for country-dwellers. We have all heard 
about dealers’ rings, of course, but Mr. 
Mankowitz tells us how dealers can make 
rings round dealers. A slight book, but 
with characters to match its subject, and 
lively illustrations by Leonard Rosoman. 
Hitherto it has been Nevil Shute’s 
general practice to tell a good story and 
enhance its telling by its setting. He has 
that enviable knack of seeming quite at 
home in far-away countries and strange 
conditions and with many professions 
and techniques. In The Far Country, 
however, his story is little more than an 
excuse for the presentation of sharply 
contrasted pictures of England seen at its 
post-war blackest and Australia at its 
summertime best. The story of the 
daughter of an English doctor who meets 
in dramatic circumstances an Australian 
lumberman formerly a Czech doctor, of 
the gradual development of their com- 
panionship into love, is told in the 
author’s flatly unemotional but effective 
way, and carries the reader with it. But 
obviously it is the Anglo-Australian con- 
trast that matters. It is no secret that 
Nevil Shute, exasperated by English 
frustrations, has made Australia his home. 
Perhaps, in telling us why, he has weighed 
the scales rather unfairly, as is permis- 
sible in a novel. His success in making a 
good story (yet another) out of what might 
have been an indifferent pamphlet is 
fresh evidence of his skill in story-telling. 
The Seasons’ Difference demands but 
rewards the reader’s close attention. 
Its style tends to over-elaboration, its 
theme is subtle, and its author likes a trip 
up a backwater, as it were—trips that 
Mr. Beuchner’s eye for colour and 
incident and his descriptive gift usually 
make worth while. The story centres 
about a “vision” of a young school- 
master, of its near-acceptance by a 
group of grown-ups most of whom 
are thoroughly sophisticated, and of the 
plot of a group of children to avenge their 
exclusion from their elders’ experience. 
Mr. Beuchner’s thesis, as I understand it, 
is that a child can be, as “‘ experienced ” 
as an adult and almost a different order of 
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Intention and Idiom in English 
Poetry, 1660-1750 
By IAN JACK 18s. net 


Augustan poetry is more popular to- 
day than it was fifty years ago, but the 
author of this book believes that it is 
still imperfectly appreciated, partly 
because minor work has too frequently 
been confused with major. Accord- 
ingly, he takes a number of the master- 
pieces published between the Restora- 
tion and 1750, and examines each in 
turn. In a final chapter he attacks 
some of the generalizations still made 
about Augustan poetry and suggests 
that it may most fruitfully be regarded 
as the final phase of the poetry of the 
Renaissance. 
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James Reeves is one of the few real 
poets who are writing verse for 
children to-day. His anthology covers 
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flung imagination, set out with mind- 
catching rhythms and rhymes. 
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Ian Serraillier’s robust and vigorous 
poetry has-caught a firm hold of chil- 
dren’s imagination. The main feature 
of his new collection is a dramatic 
re-telling of that intrepid adventure, 
the Kon-Tiki Expedition, which, to- 
gether with other poems in the volume, 
is intended for an older age-group 
than his previous collections. 
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being. He attempts the difficult task of 
taking the reader into the children’s 
minds. He makes this entry harder 
because his emphasis is not on the external 
features by which we are most of us chiefly 
used to distinguish one being from 
another. He succeeds, however, in making 
us share something at least of the 
spiritual and emotional atmosphere and 
realize its effect upon his characters. 

I was puzzled by The Image. It seemed 
a sequel to another novel. I felt myself 
like a man trying to take part in an ex- 
tremely interesting conversation of which 
he has not heard the first half. But 
apparently this is Ann Faber’s first book. 
It is full of promise, for its writing is 
sensitive, its characterization distinct, its 
setting unusual. Its weakness, then, is in 
its construction. Setting out as the love- 
story of a young girl employed in a secre- 
tarial agency (something more than shy, 
because of her orphanhood), it turns into 
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the story of one of the partners in the 
agency. The attentive reader can dis- 
cover most of what has happened before 
the book begins, but the book’s readability 
makes the effort more appreciable. When 
Ann Faber writes a sequel to The Image, 
as I hope she will, she should spare us 
these gropings. 

Stefan Heym’s is a long, powerful, almost 
frightening novel. The Eyes of Reason 
is the story of three Czechs, the Benda 
brothers, each of whom has fought in 
his fashion against the Nazi invasion. 
They return to their country—Joseph, ex- 
airman, to run the family glass-factory; 
Thomas, the former “ Voice of Freedom,” 
to write of Liberty ; and Karel the doctor 
—well, his experience in concentration 
camps gives him the greatest understanding 
of Communism, and sympathy with it. 
The story in terms of the true history of 
post-war Prague, ends with Joseph’s exile, 
Thomas’s death and Karel under the sus- 
picion, or more, of yielding to personal 
considerations. The characters are very 
well drawn. What is alarming is the 
plausible realism of its account of the 
helplessness of liberalism to survive. the 
newest revolution. The author succeeds 
in expressing politics in terms largely of 
fictional personalities. 

If only Baralyn can make money out 
of a play he can buy himself out of his 
hasty war-time marriage and marry 
Thea. So in Three Rainbows the play’s 
the thing. involving Baralyn with 
wealthy ex-actress Sonya, with an 
American financier who has his eye on 
Thea (or any other girl), and Belinda, 
good-natured but scarcely reputable. In 
these and the other characters there is 
plenty of entertainment, even when they 
are at their most exasperating. I did 
not find myself altogether at home in 
Kathleen Hewitt’s London (nor, perhaps, 
will all her readers) but I felt that it was 
reasonably credible. Weaknesses seemed 
to me an excess of happy coincidence 
and, more serious, the fact that Baralyn, 
the pivot of the whole affair, is one of 
the least interesting characters. 
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HE English Prison and_ Borstal 

Systems (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
30s.) is the work of Mr. Lionel W. Fox, 
Chairman of the Prison Commission for 
England. It has been prepared and pub- 
lished with the approval of the Home 
Office and provides a complete and 
authoritative account of the prison and 
Borstal systems of England and Wales, as 
they have been reorganized to meet the 
tasks laid on them by the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948. 

This is a sober, valuable survey, and if 
the general reader may feel that the 
shades of the blue book hover too per- 
sistently around it, the author can hardly 
be blamed. It is a mine of information, 
and it should serve as a stimulus to workers 
in this field. The author’s approach to 
his subject throughout is single-minded 
and businesslike. 


* * * 


British foreign policy between the wars 
will doubtless be discussed by the his- 
torians for many years to come. Demo- 
cracy and Foreign Policy (Longmans, 
42s.), by R. Bassett, presents a case his- 
tory, the Sino-Japanese dispute, 1931- 
1933. The author has chosen this episode 
because it covers a brief period and also 
provides effective illustrations of wider 
themes. The treatment is thorough and 
workmanlike and the book should be 
valuable to students of international 
affairs, and especially of the British 
part in them. 


* * + 


Psycho-analysis and psychiatry seem 
to have taken a strong grip on the popular 
imagination and a very large number of 
books and articles has been written about 
them. Dr. Clara Thompson appears to 
be more open-minded than the majority 
of her colleagues, and her Psychoanalysis: 
Evolution and Development (George 
Allen and Unwin, 18s.), written in col- 
laboration with Patrick Mullahy, is much 
more sensible and reasonable than many 
of these dangerous journeys into the 
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interior of the mind. To use the pub- 
lishers’ own jargon on the cover: ‘* The 
problem is to obtain some objectivity in 
evaluating the picture.” Dr. Thompson 
has done just that. 


* * * 


Dr. C. S. Lewis’s Problem of Pain and 
The Screwtape Letters justifiably attracted 
a host of interested readers. And so did 
his three series of wireless addresses, 
Broadcast Talks, Christian Behaviour, and 
Beyond Personality. Geoffrey Bles has 
now issued the three in one volume called 
Mere Christianity (8s. 6d.). Dr. Lewis 
has revised and enlarged the material 
and has added a new and thoughtful 
preface, in which he invites tolerance for 
the many different forms of religion. 
“* When you have reached your own room, 
be kind to those who have chosen dif- 
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ferent doors and to those who are still 
in the hall.”’ This is a wise counsel of 
tolerance. 


* * * 


Colditz was the German prisoners’-of- 
war camp designed solely for the Allied 
officers who had proved themselves adept 
at escaping from other, less formidable 
places of restraint. In The Colditz Story 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) Mr. P. R. 
Reid describes his experiences there and 
also the various attempts at escape made by 
himself and others while he was there. He 
was successful in the end. This is an extra- 
ordinary, heart-warming -chronicle of 
endurance and determination. Possibly it 
is the most astonishing of all the escape 
books. I do not think that I have read 
anything more remarkable. Apparently 
Mr. Reid has access to more material 
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about other peoples’ attempts at escaping 
from Colditz. He should certainly write 
the second volume he hints at. 


* * * 


Theatrical historians have had _ their 
share of the limelight in recent years and 
there seems to be a wide circle of readers 
ready for an unending flow of stage 
reminiscences. It is curious that no one 
until now has thought of presenting the 
story of the London Palladium. The gap 
has just been filled by a young Australian 
writer, Mr. Ian Bevan. His Top of the 
Bill (Muller, 18s.) is an excellent piece of 
work, mercifully free from those coy and 
conventional references to “ dears’ and 
“‘ darlings’ which are favoured in this 
kind of book. With the help of the 
management Mr. Bevan has been able to 


Financial 


write accurately and authoritatively. An 
enjoyable book. 


* * * 


Trade Unionism has been receiving 
considerable space and attention recently 
in the pages of books and pericdicals. 
Mr. Allan Flanders’s Trade Unions (Hut- 
chinson, 8s. 6d.) is intended as a concise, 
up-to-date text-book for university 
students and others. This is not a subject 
that lends itself to highly compressed 
treatment but Mr. Flanders writes sensibly, 
and succeeds in presenting the gist of the 
matter in 150 pages. He reaches the 
interesting conclusion that “to-day the 
British trade unions are on the whole ‘ with 
but not of’ the State.” 


E. G. 


WHO EARNS THE DOLLARS? 


By RONALD RUSSELL, M.P. 


EFORE the last war many people in 

Britain used to argue that our Colonies 
were “ no use to us” and were a liability. 
Left-wing intellectuals like Sir Stafford 
Cripps advocated that the British Empire 
should be liquidated, by which he meant 
that individual Colonies should be given 
independence either inside or outside the 
Empire. Apart from other factors, this 
attitude ignored Britain’s mission in the 
Colonies, which is to look after the 
interests of native peoples and provide 
for their welfare. Whatever the value of 
the Colonies to the Mother Country 
before the war, unquestionably they are 
absolutely vital to-day. 

If it were not for the Colonies we 
should have been bankrupt and on 
starvation rations, or living on charity, 
ever since 1945. The Colonial territories 
have a surplus of visible exports, not only 


with the dollar area, but with the world 
as a whole. It is these exports, especially 
to the United States, which help to pay 
for United Kingdom’s purchases of vital 
foodstuffs and raw materials from the 
United States. Despite this great help, 
however, the gold and dollar reserves of 
the sterling area continued to fall up to 
June 30 last, though the rate of fall has 
been slowed down. 

Let us see exactly how the Colonies 
help in this way. In 1951 the Colonial 
territories, excluding Hong Kong, ex- 
ported produce worth £222 millions to 
the United States and her dependencies, 
including the Philippines. Imports into 
the Colonies from the same area amounted 
to only £60 millions, leaving a surplus of 
£162 millions. United Kingdom exports 
to the United States alone in 1951 totalled 
£153 millions, but her imports from the 
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same source cost no less than £380 
millions, leaving a deficit of £227 millions. 

Total exports of the Colonial terri- 
tories to the dollar area as a whole in 
1951 amounted to £297 millions, while 
imports from the dollar area cost £99 
millions. (By the dollar area I mean not 
only the United States and her depen- 
dencies, including the Philippines, but 
Canada and the foreign countries of 
Central and South America.) This left 
a surplus of £198 millions. What a 
blessing that the Colonies are still part 
of the Empire and the sterling area ! 

The Colony whose dollar earnings 
were the greatest in 1951 was Malaya, 
whose rubber realized more than any 
other single commodity, namely 428 
million United States dollars, or £153 
millions. This was as much as the total 
exports of the United Kingdom to the 
United States in the same year. Yet 
the quantity of rubber exported, 359,684 
tons, was 15,000 tons less than in 1950. 
Malaya’s tin fetched £12 millions worth 
of dollars. This was a much lower 
figure than usual because the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the sole 
buying agency of tin in the United States, 
refused to buy any from Malaya during 
most of 1950 and 1951. 

Malaya’s total exports direct to the 
United States in 1951 were £139-3 mil- 
lions, or nearly six times her imports, 
which totalled £25-4 millions, but only 
one-third of these imports represented an 
expenditure of United States dollars by 
Malaya. The rest consisted of goods 
imported via Hong Kong against pay- 
ments in sterling to Hong Kong mer- 
chants. It will be noted that this total of 
£139-3 millions is less than the value of 
Malayan rubber’s dollar earnings for the 
same period. This is because some of 
the rubber goes to the United States via 
the United Kingdom and is therefore 
counted in Malaya’s exports to the United 
Kingdom and United Kingdom exports 
to the United States. 

Small wonder, therefore, that the Com- 
munists have done their best to disrupt 
Malaya’s economy by their campaign of 
murder which has lasted for more than 
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four years. What a huge debt Britain 
owes to the rubber planters and their 
families, both European and native, who 
have worked all this time in most difficult 
and dangerous conditions! 

The other substantial Colonial export 
to the United States was cocoa, which 
earned £40 millions worth of dollars. 
Of this the Gold Coast’s produce was 
responsible for £27 millions, and Nigeria’s 
£13 millions. Some of Northern Rho- 
desia’s copper also went to the United 
States, but only for refining and re-export 
to Britain. 

So much for the chief dollar-earning 
commodities of the Colonies. A much 
greater variety of commodities earn dol- 
lars for the self-governing Commonwealth 
countries. Unfortunately, however, these 
exports are approximately balanced by 
imports from the United States, so the 
part they play in the sterling area economy 
is nothing like as vital as that of the 
Colonies. -Wool was the largest dollar 
earner of the Commonwealth countries 
in 1951 and benefited greatly from the 
abnormally high prices reached. The 
total wool exports of the three countries 
concerned was £156 millions, of which 
Australia was responsible for £109 mil- 
lions, New Zealand £25 millions and the 
Union of South Africa £22 millions. 

Jute and jute manufactures were the 
next most valuable export. They reached 
£53 millions, of which India earned 
£42 millions and Pakistan £11 millions. 
India and Pakistan together have an 
almost complete monopoly of the world’s 
jute, the chief raw material of sacking. 

Before India was partitioned the area 
which is now Pakistan was the principal 
grower of jute and most of the manu- 
facturing was carried out in what is now 
India. Rivalry between the two coun- 
tries, caused partly by the refusal of 
Pakistan to devalue her rupee when India 
followed the United Kingdom’s lead in 
1949, led Pakistan to build jute factories 
in order to manufacture her own produce, 
and India to start cultivation in order to 
supply her factories. 

Tea is another commodity for which 
the United States have to rely on the 
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WHO EARNS THE DOLLARS ? 


Commonwealth. 
United States realized £18 millions in 


‘ 1951, and this was earned in equal pro- 


portions by India and Ceylon. Another 
commodity from Ceylon which yielded 
dollars was rubber—£13 millions. Spices 
from India fetched nearly £14 millions, 
while hides and skins from New Zealand 
realized £6-5 millions. 

These figures bring out two points. 
The first is the enormous value of the 
Colonies, especially Malaya and West 
Africa, to the Commonwealth. The 
second is the great danger of being so 
dependent on one commodity—rubber. 
A trade recession in the United States 
or an extension of synthetic rubber manu- 


Tea exports to the 


facture might change the situation com- 
pletely. 
Clearly the wisest course for the Com- 


. monwealth to follow would be to increase 


the production of raw materials and food- 
stuffs which the Americans have to import; 
also of those, like maize and cotton, so 
much of which Britain now has to obtain 
from the United States, rather than try to 
sell in the U.S.A. manufactured goods, 
many of which compete with the products 
of American factories. Let us hope 
that the forthcoming Commonwealth 
Economic Conference will give this 
problem urgent consideration. 


RONALD RUSSELL. 
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2) Have you thought about appointing an executor ? 
zs Your friend or your partner may be willing to take 
j on the duty ; but is it fair to leave him with the 
a responsibility, and are you sure he will be there ? 
af National Provincial Bank is well fitted to act for you. 
2 However complex your affairs may be, they will be 
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RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


OT much of Michael Tippett’s music 

has been recorded yet, and by putting 
it at the top of the bill this month I hope 
to draw attention to his fine Concerto for 
Double String Orchestra, composed in 
1939, which is given an ardent and most 
expressive performance by Walter Goehr 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra, and 
which is splendidly recorded (H.M.V. 
C7926-8: on special order only). The 
British Council is to be congratulated on 
sponsoring this issue. 

The same orchestra has recorded the 
revised version of Sir William Walton’s 
comedy overture Scapino, with the com- 
poser conducting. The work was written 
for Frederick Stock and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and ‘recorded by 
them, but this new disc is in every way 
preferable. Most of the detail in the 
busy score can be heard and the naughty 
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Scapino (the servant in the Commedia dell 
Arte) is a much livelier figure under the 
composer’s baton than before (H.M.V. 
DB21499). 

The Haydn Society and Nixa continue to 
add to our scant knowledge of the earlier 
symphonies of the composer and offer 
this month No. 21 in A and No. 42 in D, 
played by the Vienna Chamber Orchestra 
under Franz Litschauer (Nixa HLP1025). 
Both works are full of interest and beauty 
from first to last—the first and second 
movements of the D major are particu- 
larly fine—and are on the whole well 
recorded, apart from some pitch wavering. 

A most interesting and, I think, suc- 
cessful experiment is the use in Mozart’s 
G major Piano Concerto, K453, of a 
modern reproduction of a small late 
eighteenth-century piano instead of the 
much heavier toned modern concert 
grand. On this silvery toned “ early” 
piano Ralph Kirkpatrick, the well-known 
harpsichordist, gives a delightful per- 
formance of the lovely work. On the 
reverse Alexander Schneider unfortunately 
gives a poor performance of the D major 
Violin Concerto, K218, and apparently 
conducts the Dumbarton Oaks Chamber 
Orchestra in both works. The recording 
is good (Nixa HLP1040). Moura Lym- 
pany and the New Symphony Orchestra 
have recorded Rachmaninov’s diffuse but 
attractive Third Piano Concerto, with 
Anthony Collins conducting (Decca 
LXT2701). The composer’s own per- 
formance in the old H.M.V. issue has an 
historic significance, but this fine record- 
ing of Miss Lympany’s musicianly play- 
ing will have many admirers. Anthony 
Collins also conducts the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Sibelius’ Symphony 
No. 1 in E minor, the first of the great 
series to emerge on L.P. The string tone 
is too thin to give the full measure of the 
gloriously romantic music, but all else is 
excellent (Decca LXT2694).  Verdi’s 
Overture to an early opera, La Battiglia 
di Legnano, is a stirringly patriotic piece 
(it deals with the victory of the Lombard 
League in 1848) with a lovely duet for 
flute and clarinet by way of contrast. 
It is brilliantly played by the Philhar- 
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monia Orchestra under Markevitch 
(H.M.V. C4181). 

The Lover and the Nightingale, from 
Goyecias, by Granados, is of the loveliest 
pieces in the repertory of the piano and 
one which still awaits a perfect per- 
formance. Meanwhile Claudio Arrau 
gives what might have been that per- 
formance, except for a disturbingly applied 
rubato: but the disc should be heard 
(Columbia LX1550). 

Eight of Haydn’s enchanting little 
pieces for mechanical clocks (he wrote 
thirty in all) have been lovingly recorded 
by Geraint Jones on the eighteenth- 
century organ at Steinkirchen (H.M.V. 
C4177): and from Fernando Germani, 
on the organ of All Souls, Langham 
Place, we have a fine performance and 
recording of Mozart’s F minor Fantasia, 
K608, one of the pieces he composed for 
a mechanical organ attached to a clock. 
This is late and superb Mozart (H.M.V. 
C7922-3). Arrau gives a neat and well 


recorded performance of a well-known 
Mozart piano sonata, No: -16 in B flat, 
K570. I enjoyed this, but wished he had 
chosen one of the many still unrecorded 
sonatas (Columbia LX1551-3). 

The enterprising Nixa have issued a 
number of large-scale vocal works, two of 
which can only be briefly mentioned here. 
They make an odd conjunction. The 
first is the setting by Heinrich Schiitz of 
The Passion according to St. Matthew, an 
austere work for unaccompanied soloists, 
who sing in imitated plainchant, and 
chorus. Three unaccompanied motets are 
also on this disc, and the choir is the 
Stuttgart Choral Society (Nixa PLP203: 
two discs). The second is a Parisian 
recording of Offenbach’s Orpheus in the. 
Underworld, which has the merit of 


‘sounding like a stage performance of the 


enchanting piece, instead of being studio- 
bound (Nixa PLP204: two discs). In very 
different degree I enjoyed both of these 
works immensely. | ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING 


© tig Tape eee ae COLLEGE. Golden 
E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
ate Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


Tre TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 59/62 South Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial 
training for women. Appointments Register open to students 
throughout their career. Early application for 1952/53 
vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


SCHOOLS 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
a Cig 8 Edmunds, D.Mus. 


ry, C. H. Knight. 
List "OF ¢ CLASSES FREE. 


UPPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
Independent Public School For Girls 
(Recognized as Efficient by the Ministry of Education) 
Headmistress: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. 

Preparation for General Certificate of Education at all its 
levels; also University and other Scholarships (many 
successes). Junior Department, Music and’ Art special 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


AVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. 1st 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


NURSING HOMES 


NURSING HOME with a difference. Slumberland 
mattresses, well furnished throughout, unique position on 
foreshore ensuring recuperation, or = holidays. Matron, 
Beach House, Kingsdown-on-Sea, Deal. 


, Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine Playing Fields, Hard Courts, Swimming Pool, Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 

TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 

. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS 


P=: well-informed, outspoken articles on current affairs, 

read the French publications “Ecrits de Paris’’ (monthly) 
and “‘ Rivarol”’ (weekly). Specimen copies free and post free 
from : London Correspondent, BCM/REVUE. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings Le bd kes No li 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. imit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Mansw & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive nme. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
ate, conveniently pare for the Colleges and points of 
interest. Phone: 


AYLESBURY. Ball's Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. "Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
Phone: 210011. 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


LISL Bodmin.—Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
A oe situated overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles. 


BRIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. 
a the traffic of the front. 
14. 


Facing the sea but away 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


= -—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’ s Hairdressing; 
Garage. *Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


INWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
pee Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


IDEN BEACH, Sussex.—The Gate House Hotel, four 
acres of glorious grounds < on the sea edge. Private Beach 
front. Catering our No. 1 priority. Telephone: Cooden 37. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. 


*Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


EASTBOURNE. —Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


E4sr SUSSEX.—Possingworth Park Hotel, (Heathfield 
298). Special terms to suit individual requirements for 
any period. Tennis, Badminton, Dancing and Putting. 


HAWKHURST.—Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H. &C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. *Phone: Hawkhurst 3209. 


EATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 

Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 44 gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


ERSTMONCEUx, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 

An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


[PSWICH. Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewe!l, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A. A, RiAL., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


K HLLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-6-0 per week. 


Lewes. —White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 


Sanee Downs. —H. W. Walton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. 
‘Wales. 
R.A.C, 


One of the best in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
*Phone: 3207. Telegrams: “‘ Handotel.” 


ONDON.—Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute from 
Earl's Court Station. Moderate tariff. *Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London _ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. “Phone 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: ‘* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


L_LOnDon.— Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 
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ONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MAIDENHEAD, Bray.—Monkey Island Hotel. Small 
island hotel on Thames. 27 miles from London. Excel- 
lent table. Comfortable bedrooms, H. & C.  ’Phone 
Maidenhead 849. Resident Manager, John Huntridge. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Bal] Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard ‘lennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’ S Greatest ites: 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


XFORD.--Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


ENZANCE.—Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. If 
seeking a restful hotel for relaxation and comfort with 
excellent library and good sea fishing in old world cove we 
can confidently meet your requirements. Send stamp for 
brochure. Terms 7 to Y guineas weekly. Write V.S. Bryant. 


ROQSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ‘Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
Ps Ruthin Castle. 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. *Phone: 219711. 


GS TRATFORD/AVON.— Shakespeare Hotel. Historic 

ouilding dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 

Memorial Theatre. ‘Phone: 3631/3. 
AVISTOCK.—Bedford Hotel, ‘Phone 37. Centre of 


Devon and Cornwall and on the fringe of Dartmoor. 
Fully licensed. Moderate Tariff, personal attention. 


TEWKESBURY.— Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—-Wellington Hotel. 
South and overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


t Facing 
Private Suites. 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ‘Phone 49. 


_ Finest position 
Facing south-west. 


Aware of a silence that is deafening after three hours of roaring 


bedlam .... Released at last from confinement within walls of spinning metal 
and blasting wind... . Discovering anew the friendliness of a world that 


is tranquil and at rest.... And 
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